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A TRIAD OF GREAT POETS,—GREECE, ITALY, AND ENGLAND. 


Nor long ago, we lived for a few days among) three books, the “ precious life-blood”’ of three 


the mountains,—no matter where,—and on a 
shore caressed by the sea; which left us no cause 
for regretting, that we could visit, in our brief 
holidays, no classic land. These primeval erec- 
tions of elemental Nature have their own majesty, 
whether or not they are invested with poetic and 
historical associations. The jagged rudeness of 
the precipice, and the waves incapable of a trace 
of human work, owe nothing of their sublimity 
to any local connection with accidental events in 
the fate of man. They do, and awfully they do, 
appeal to our experience and sympathy, but their 


moral is of universal application, suggesting how | p 


we, and all our kind, are perishable and of puny 
hand in this physical world, yet of a potent spirit, 
surpassing the vast aggregations of matter, and 
the mighty impulse of a senseless mass. A ra- 
tional insight into the state and destiny of hu- 
manity, and its superiority to the special influ- 
ence of particular circumstances, is admitted by 
these broader aspects of the natural creation, in 
which a few sublime and simple objects, — the 
bare protruding rocky foundations of the earth, 
the swelled expanse of ocean, bounded by the 
hollow sky, the clouds from afar that bring to 
us, uncalled, their gifts of refreshment, the impe- 
netrable serenity of ether, in daylight the blue 
sunlit ceiling of man’s house, the roof by night 
ofa more spacious temple, where every lamp is a 
radiant world, — impress the mind immediately 
with their excessive and unattainable grandeur, 
and, as they go beyond its ordinary standards of 
comparison, carry it forth into the region of im- 
personal, of infinite relations. We feel, in such 
4 scene, overpowered by a mysterious interest, 
essentially different from that more tender and, 
4 1t were, domestic attraction, which attaches us 
‘0 a pleasant field or valley, fertile in the graceful 
Varieties of tree and flower; these are our gentle 
kindred, like us and all animals, creatures of the 

elluric soil; the huge inorganic masses are of 
‘nother and an older race. 

For a sojourn at such places we had chosen to 
bring, ‘that nightfall, rainy weather, or occasional 
latigne, might not deprive us of entertainment, ) 
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‘‘ master spirits,” if we may use the phrase of one 
of them, in regard to his own work, ‘‘ embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
death.” It seemed then to us, perusing those 
high monuments of thought, that we could dis- 
cern a singular relationship between their authors ; 
and even we fancied a certain resemblance of their 
magnanimity to the unique and incommensur- 
able features of nature, in sight of which we lin- 
gered as we read their verse. The minds of these 
great men, also, stand above, and stretch outside 
of, the commonplaces of the world. They too 
artake of the Titanic race, inheriting an austere 
and forceful majesty, like the grander creatures of 
earth, air, and ocean, the first-born of the uni- 
verse. A¢schylus, Dante, Milton, could bestudied no- 
where so fitly, as in aspot of solemn and vast scenery 
The jutting ledge of some brown cliff, accessible 
through the stony bed of a dried up torrent from 
the sloping field of heather above, and looking 
down upon a beach of gleaming shingles, which 
for ever murmured an impatient greeting to the 
bursting wave, was an advantageous place for 
recalling that lamentation of lonely Prometheus :— 
“ Oh divine air, and swiftly flying breezes! 
Oh river-fountains ; mother of all, oh Earth, 
And Sea of waves innumerable smiling, 


And Sun that seest alJ, I challenge you 
To look on me, a god, and by the gods tormented!” 


Reciting aloud this cry of agonized yet uncon- 
querable resentment, dispersing such words to 
the wind, we could almost listen for the fluttering 
wings, and expect the apparition, of the sea- 
nymphs, a sympathizing and mournful chorus. 
Shut in, in a gloomy passage between upright and 
barren hills, across the summits of which then 
lay, like the top-stone of an enormous cromlech, 
a pile of opaque raincloud menacing to complete 
the darkness, we paused, with a shudder perhaps, 
at the brink of a sullen pool, out of which the 
chill water crept away, hoarsely murmuring, to 
pass into the deep ravine, with its rocky edges 

ed by a stunted grove of gnarled and twisted 

oaks that put forth moss-covered branches, beckon- 

ing us to follow; and, as we trod in silence that 
2. 
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unknown path, we thought of the “sad river of | bearing evidence, as the ephemeral ones do, of the 
Acheron,” where the secrets of the soul’s eternity peculiar influences of their respective periods, in 
shall be revealed; we thought of the cavern en- the mode of their stratification and the character 
trance of Hades, not far off; and imagination, | of their organic remains. 

guided by the Florentine exile, as he himself was The association of these three authors, we are 
led by the Roman of a former age, wandered sadly | aware, should be warranted by indicating some 
in the lightless, loveless, woeful vale of the points of connection, more precise and appropriate 
wicked; then sought a more open place, where to|than simply their common characteristic of cx. 
climb up, from the sedgy bank and the damp |cclling genius, which has made each one of their 
meadow, to the purer and more genial climate of names a proverb of poetical sublimity. A certain 
the mountain of virtuous endeavour, the ascent of relationship, not resemblance, we have observed to 
which is from barren steepness to the strange exist between them. Our comparison, in the fol- 
flowers of a richer mould above, and from the | lowing pages, will be of “not like to hike, but 
twilight of a low position, shaded from the dawn, | like with difference.” — In their historical position, 
up into the full sunshine that tinges the eminence |as_ men of widely distant ages, subjected to the 
with triumphal colour. If desirous yet of a bolder influences, which were essentially different, of 
and farther excursion, we could either pursue the their contemporary circumstances, in their artistic 
vision of Dante through the consummate glories faculty and scientific acquirements, in personal 
of the celestial region; or better, we could find habits and disposition, we can find no direct. 
a prospect more various and extensive, as well as | coincidence, but. there is a very distinct analogy 
partly conformable to rational and scientific truth; between their situations in respect to the peculiar 
and, hours after the quenching of the fiery vault | time when each of them lived; and they present 
of sunset, as we lingered on some pinnacle of un- | similar monumental attitudes in the sight of pos- 
obstructed view, scanning the circumference of'| terity, as cach appears to us the representative of 
the nocturnal sky, it was a recollection of the a like critical moment in the progress of some 
blind poet,—the last and greatest of our great | particular form of civilization. Some instruction 
kindred spirits three,— that suggested to us the |} may be drawn from the review of this imperfect 
stupendous flight of the daring archangel, who | paralicl, not less in the points of divergence, than 
escaped from the infernal pit, who traversed the | where the lines are in the same direction. — If we 
chaotic waste of conflicting elements, then stood | can, through all accidents of individual bias, per- 
upon the golden staircase of heaven, enviously, ‘ceive them agreeing in one predominant tendency, 
through the vast opening in its pearly floor, looking | it will be sate to trace from them a true line, for 


down upon our corner of the universe, — the conduct of those who recognise their equal 
“ And, without longer pause, | rank. 

Downright into the world’s first region throws It has been remarked, with a reference though 

His flight precipitant, and winds with ease not explicitly to these persons, that all the worlds 

Through the pure marble air his oblique way poets, who command the very chiefest place, have 


Amongst innumerable stars, that shone 
Stars distant, but nigh hand seemed other worlds; 
Or other worlds they seemed, or happy isles 


probably been, more or less, men of the world’s 
business, — most of them, practically conversant 


Like those Hesperian gardens famed of old, with state affairs. We sct aside Homer, of whose 
baprrae oe oe +g ys a = life nothing contrary to this remark is known; 
ice happy isles; but who dwe ' re ‘ : “6 

ee ee Lae ee ee ee, and Shakspere, who was a man of business, 


He staid not to inquire.” ty er 
though not a politician; the others attest our 


Had we nov & Gne companionship in these | theory. The reason is, that negotiation, habits of 
meditative rambles? The thoughts of these ex | command and service in duc place, and of ener- 
asia men, whieh uy thee gto dvi natal cmergtncy et 

1 “ rs F X] “ad ales fect: ’} means of educating that force of mind, that power 
whe ey render Vivi¢ YY passtonate allection ee oafities ; ‘ Raises: 
the region of supernatural Selicaees are not they = pry <— sige poops. 4 

iI fe “al .. a mes, comprehension of the range of human experience, 
COmparaun om at least “he the ¢ With, recs and that acquaintance with the alternations of 
pressions mad¢ upon us DS the most astonis nye hope and regret, courage and disappointment, gra- 
of nitural objects,— by the sky and its wondrous | titude and repugnance, which are required 0 
m , ‘oe > ° + M ° ° ‘ a ign ¢ . 7 ? . . ‘ . 

} igh walang Me —Poganaon — a icy = enable the poet vividly to conceive the interests of 
1e@ everias g 1 S 5 S conviction, which has 4 tx» . M art imaoinative oc — Ul’ 
seemed to be no mere fanciful sentimentalism, but rey fe, or to impart emer whine colour, ° 
to be well founded on the analogy whi h ~ | rived from no source but from human passion,— 
wsthetic estimation, may be trac thet ney, TH) to the ideal pictures of a romantic fancy, or # 
‘ ’ " { av ace © woe cor- |- , . ie : 
dins pt pr Ree pore Serna = . invoke our sympathy with the enthusiasm of lyns 
responding moral and physica! attributes, justifies | ind the contentions of dramatic composition.” 
our introduction of Aischylus, Dante, and Milton, 
as Titanic poets, who transcend most others, ri * May we be allowed to commend this suggestion & 
respect to the solidity and originality of their pecially to the young poets of this day? We have 
substance, in the same manner as the primary | with delighted admiration, the volume of Mr. Alexandet 
order of rocks differ from the more superficial Smith ; but only to recur to the conviction, that he poe 
. » 2 , ne ‘the . > > sure. 
formations; although we take no account of com- | **PeHence, practical knowledge of the world, to com 
sive antinuity. in bb s hi Ladlas? a Drama of Life” more worthy of the gorgeous 
arative antiquity, in borrowing this geological | of fancy and feeling which he has expended, The sa 
gimilitude; these most durable literary deposits | is true of “Festus.” 
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We do not say, that a narrow practice of trade | re-establishment of civil liberty, with larger gua- 
routine, without a liberal culture of the taste at | rantees than were enjoyed under the original 
the same time, and the indulgence of refined | enactments of Solon. The new constitution of 
affections, without studies that enlarge and invi- | Cleisthenes extended the franchise, which had 
gorate the intellectual vision, and store the | been formerly restricted to four privileged tribes, 
memory with a variety of instances,—can be | now to all free natives of Attica; the legislative 
favourable to poetical sensibility ; but we do say, | assembly, based on their suffrages, and liable to 
most earnestly, to the many young men occupied | annual election, was invested with additional 
in the functions of commerce, who are at this day | powers; the citizens were provided with an insti- 
tempted, (as a score of examples in our own city | tution, by which they could, in case of the public 





would prove,) to think their necessary engage- 
ments are inconsistent with higher pursuits, that, 
on the contrary, the experience of the counting- 
house may help them, effectually, to understand 
the vast march of history and the noblest creations 
of literary genius. If this be true of the business 
of details, it is especially true of political 
business ; by which one is accustomed to regard 
men in general, to observe their broad distin- 
guishing peculiarities of character and condition, 
to reflect on the habits and guess the desires of 
millions whom one cannot personally know, to 
ascertain by philosophic inference the principles 
that hold through every complication of circum- 
stances, to feel most sensibly, in dealing with 
immense interests, the responsibility of action and 
the dependence of human affairs. It is another 
effect of political experience, that a man who is 
obliged,—in every office, more or less,—to con- 


sult the wishes, or anticipate the real wants, of | 


the multitude, will become better acquainted 
with the moral constitution of humanity, by ob- 
serving it in native simplicity, and will thus be 
exempt from the delusion of mistaking the sophis- 
tieated affectations of any conventional coterie, 
for the physiology of healthy nature. The great 
poets, whom we now speak of, were all practical 
statesmen; in different States, and of different 
political partialities; A%schylus was a constitu- 
tional aristocrat, a man of the old heroic stamp, 
who lived ¢rto a democratic and levelling age, tar 
less congenial to his temper, than was the Athens 
of his youth; Dante, giving his nature adhesion 
toa theory of imperial monarchy, which could 
have no foundation in the self-reliant opulence of 
the Italian republics, found out, also, the futility 
of any striving to rebuild the systems of the 
past; Milton, who drew from the Hebrew book of 
Judges, and from the brightest passages of classic 
lore, his ideas of a republican theocracy, of which 
the citizens, qualified by intelligence and virtue, 
owed allegiance only to divine supremacy, was 


peace being endangered by ambitious intrigues, 
‘decree without express accusation the banishment 
of any obnoxious person. The family of young 
_##schylus were patrician; but, like the honest 
men of all classes, they frankly accepted these 
reforms as asecurity against the return of tyranny, 
and we find his relatives holding high offices in 
‘the reformed state. A detestation of monarchic 
‘rule, which recent events had justly provoked, was 
| _ of the virtue of an Athenian at that period; 
ischylus expresses this sentiment in several 
places. The republic of Athens, which gave its 
tone to the other liberalising communities of Hel- 
lenie race, had become the conspicuous model of 
| political progress, ‘‘a ee | set on a hill,’ contain- 
‘ing, we may say, the elements of our European 
freedom ; which in its infancy was menaced by the 
Asiatic despot. The momentous duel began, be- 
‘tween the representatives of enlightened civili- 
sation, and of Oriental servility. A most formid- 
able expedition was sent by the Persian king, to 
force the Athenians to receive back their deposed 
tyrant. The invaders had occupied a strip of level 
ground, along the coast, separated by rugged hills 
from the rest of Attica. Into this memorable 
| plain descended ten thousand Athenian spearmen, 
and running acrossthe space, a mile or two, which 
intervened, they drove the Persian host, some into 
the swamp, and some into the sea. Three brothers 
took part in the gallant achievement : Cynegeirus 
was one, who dashed over the sandy beach and 
laid hold of the stern of a ship of the retreating 
foe, when his arm was cut off by the blow of an 
axe; another brother was Aischylus, then about 
thirty years old, whose conduct on that occasion 
must have been also distinguished, as it was men- 
tioned in the inscription on his tombstone, in Sicily, 
many years afterwards :— 











'“ How brave in battle was es son, 
| The long-haired Mede can tell who fled from Marathon.” 


A third brother was Ameinias, who was to merit 


lated also to outlive the failure of the Common-' similar honours in a conflict no less renowned. 
wealth, and to deplore the abuse of ‘the known | The victory at Marathon must have been a surprise 
rules of ancient liberty,’”—and the return of to the men who owed it to their unhesitating cou- 
‘yranny with a vicious and servile court. All rage. A moment of intense anxiety followe ; 
‘dese Were men of the world; men of ambition, | they looked up, breathless from the struggle, and 
“that last infirmity of noble minds ;” each one, saw a glittering shield held up, on the neighbour- 
after spending much toil in serving his native | ing summit of the mountain; which they rightly 
“untry, retired with the high lesson of the suspected was a signal, made by traitors in the 
World’s disappointment, leaving along his vacant country, to invite the Persian fleet to sail round 
path of life the lustre of patriotic virtue. 


When the father of tragedy was emerging from its defenders. Weariness and wounds did not 

*oyhood, a happy revolution was accomplished in| prevent them from marching instantly, over 

y government of Athens ; the usurping fumily | twenty rough miles of hilly road, to protect the 

4 Pisistratus were expelled, making room for the | city; by this alacrity, the invaders were intimi- 
42 


to Athens, and capture the city in the absence of 


on 
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dated, and the naval attack was postponed until | 
At no time in the history of 


sever al years later. 
the world, it appears to us, have the most precious 


interests of our race been at stake, to so vast an 
amount, considering that Greece was then their 
sole depository, as they were during this war; 
therefore, we can refer to its events with a juster 


exultation, than we usually feel in the tale of 
martial achievements. The marvellous array of 
motley nations, who followed the sceptre of 


Xerxes, a multitude whose number was, perhaps, 
never approached until the Crusades, by any mili- 
tary combination, the abject submission of the rich 
and enlightened states of Asia Minor and Syria, 
who had been terrified into becoming instruments 
of the barbarian power for the destruction of 
Europe, had oppressed the mind of the strongest, 
with the gloom of impending calamity. "The 
energy, Which rose equal to the exigencies of this 
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Could not be seen, with multitude of ships 

And corpses covered. All the shores were strewn, 
And the rough rocks, with dead; till, in the end, 
Each ship in the barbaric host, that yet 

Had oars, in a disordered flight rowe. off. 

As men that fish for tunnies, so the Greeks, 

With broken booms, and fragments of the wreck, 
Struck our snared men, and hacked them that the sea, 
With wail and moaning was possessed around 

Until the night.” 


The deliverance of Europe, for ever, from the 
perilous ascendancy of the Persian empire, thus 
efiected by the citizens of Athens and the sea- 
faring men of the isles, was finished, the next 
year, “by the defeat of the Persian land army, at 
Plateea, where also the poet was. The next few 
years, including the prime of his manhood, and 
the meridian of his liter rary fame, began an un- 


controllable expansion of the political lite of 


Athens. In the common struggle for existence, 


fearful moment, wasonly found in the self-govern- | against a foreign enemy, the meanest classes had 


ing people of a few Greck cities, small and | poor in 
comparison with those which succumbed. 
thoroughly the soul of “Eschylus was roused, we 
may learn from his own heroic strain. We, the coun-| 
trymen of Nelson and Collingwood, may read with | 
kindling spirit that narrative, in the drama of the | 
‘Persians,’ which the Athenian poet, who lent a 


hand at Salamis, composed for the celebration of 


the national deliverance; the narrator is a fugitive 
from the flect of Xerxes, who has escaped to tell 
the story of its discomfiture to the Persian queen :— 


«At length, when the white horses of the Day 
List o’er the main, all beautiful to see, 
First from the Greeks a tuneful shout arose 
Well omened, and, with replication loud, 
Leapt the blithe echo from the rocky shore. 
Fear seized the Persian host. no longer tricked 
By vain opinion ; not like wavering flight 
Billowed the solemn pean of the Greeks, 
But like the shout of men to battle urging 
With lusty cheer. Then the fierce trumpet’s voice 
Plazed o'er the inain; and on the salt sea flood 
Forthwith the oars, with measured plash, descended, 
And all their lines, with dexterous speed displayed, 
Stood with opposing front. The right wing first, 
Then the whole flect bore down, and straight uprose 
A mighty shout. ‘Sons of the Greeks, advance ! 
‘Your country free, your children free, your wives! 
‘The altars of your native gods deliver, 
*And your ancestral tombs,—all’s now at stake !’ 
A like salute from our whole line back rolled 
In Versian speech. No more delay, but straight 
Trireme on trireme, brazen beak on beak 
Dashed furious. A Greek ship led on the attack,* 
And from the prow of a Phonician struck 
His figure-head; and now the grapple closed 
Of each ship with a desperate adversary. 
At first the main line of the Persian fleet 
Stood the harsh shock ; but soon their multitude 
Became their ruin ; in the narrow frith 
They might not use their strength, and, jammed to- 

gether, 

Their ships with brazen beaks did bite each other, 
And shattered their own oars. 
Stroke after stroke dealt dexterous all around, 
Till our sbips showed their keels, and the blue sea 





the name of so near a relative of his own, 


Low | 


Meanwhile the Greeks 


: ; - ~ | imme diately after the Persian war, if it 

* The captain of the ship was Ameinias, brother of | 
Aéschylus; and the manner in which he behaved is told | 
very circumstantially by the historian, Herodotus ; but |) 
the poet was forbidden, by generous modesty, ty mention | ing all reforms of real necessity, 


become morally ennobled ; and it was the desire 
to reward them with a proof of confidence in po- 
pular virtue, which induced Aristeides even, who 
| lieaded the Conservative interest of landed pro- 
_prietors, to propose that the highest magistraey 
‘should be opened to all, w ithout distinction of 
rank. We have no record of the actual service 
of Aischylus in any political office; but he was 
not likely to be unemployed; and in several in- 
stances, particularly in his play of ‘The Suppli- 
ants,’ he shows a familiarity with political pro- 
ceedings, and a decided esteem for the customs of 
a constitutional deliberative assembly. ‘There was 
no question, at this period, of reverting to the 
oligarchy of a preceding age; nor have we any 
reason to suppose the poet was disposed to look 
unfavourably on the admission of popular in- 
fluence into the councils of the state. But we 
must not judge the political affairs of Athens by 
near comparison with those of our own day. The 
| Athenian democracy, at the time of its fullest de- 
‘velopment, did not stand upon a basis of equa 
human rights; but the people, who dispensed all 
power, were themselves a privileged caste; the 
| Place of those, whom we now call the working 
classes, being then allotted to mere slaves, who 
were at least one-half of the entire population. 
j it is obvious, that a just and prudent statesma 
| 








would reg: wd with caution, even with jealousy, the 
| irrevocable commitment of the public w elfare, i2- 
cluding the constitutional securities of liberty, 
Which “had been so recently won, and so mint 
culously preserved, to the numerical majority of 
community so fickle, so partial, and so little & 
_perienced, hitherto, in affairs of state, as the lowe 
order of Athenian citizens then were; ep 
‘cially when the rivalry and intrigues of othe 
Grecian states, which laid schemes incessantly 
for the destruction of this one’s prosperity, ™ 
quired the most wary and expert managemel: 
The Peloponnesian war might have ravaged Hele 
Do 
been for the inflexible consistency of that cons 
vative party, which, liberally and wisely forwal 
withstood t 


| giddy notions of national aggrandisement, if ? 
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psition to Themistocles,a splendid traitor, the the same time the dreadful vindicators of outraged 
ablest practical man of his day, who conspired with nature are appeased, by a pledge that Athens will 
the enemy while he flattered the populace with for ever keep a const: int reverence for their claims. 
schemes of conquest. In this conservative party, This drama, when considered with reference to the 
composed of men who had lived through the revo-_ political discussions of the time, illustrates the 
Jution of Cleisthenes, and had known the terrible characters of the author and of his countrymen, 
Persian invasion, we find Aschylus, as he became rs a very interesting manner. ‘The tribunal of 
aged, naturally, with a stronger attachment to the Areopagus (or Mars’ Hill) had come to be talked 
principles of the heroic men of the last generation, of by the more volatile and younger part of the 
than to the new maxims of a magnificent and un- Atheni: ins, as old-fashioned and ‘‘slow,’’ — not 
sparing policy, which prevailed under Pericles. dilatory in its proceedure, but tardy in adapting 
He could not relinquish the venerable institutions itself to a“ go-a-head” age; for we must remem- 
of his forefathers, without a protest in their ber, the ultra liberals of Athens were inclined to 
favour; and a protest more noble and more im- go at a pace, that would astonish even the Radi- 
ressive; than he published, when near sixty years cals of the nineteenth century. Now, the Areo- 
old, in the sacred drama of the ‘Eumenides,” pagus was composed of men, who had served with 
could not have been contrived. ‘The old Homeric credit the most responsible offices of state, and who 
story of Orestes he chose for the subject of a series were appointed for life, members of this oo 
of dramatic pieces, which are happily handeddown court. Mr. Grote, whose sympathies are all ¢ 
to us,—the only complete Greek trilogy, or series the democratic side, and who conjectures, that the 
of three connected acts, we possess. ‘The religion power of the Areopagus was sometimes abused, 
of the heroic or legendary : ze, which sanctioned a describes it as “anterior to the democracy in 
sort of ‘* wild justice,” ob/iged the nearest relative point of date, invested with a kind of religious 
ofa murdered person to slay the murderer; if he respect, and believed to possess mysterious tra- 
neglected that duty, he was impious. Assuming ditions, emanating from a divine source; and 
the existence of such an obligation, (though it was during the calamitous period of the Persian inva- 
yot seriously approved by the morality of 42s- | sion, its forwardness and patriotism had been so 
chylus, any more than by our own,) the case of highly appreciated, as to procure for it an in- 
King Agamemnon, who was murdered, on his creased share of ascendancy. Trials for homicide 
return from the ten years’ war, by his adulterous | were only one part of its jurisdiction ; it exercised 
wife and her paramour, occasioned in his only son , judicia! competence over many other cases besides; 
Orestes an awful conflict of opposing impulse s,— | and, what was of still greater moment, it main- 
the proper theme of tragedy. He was bound sa-| tained a right of censorial police over the lives 
credly, by the divine law and by the custom of and habits of the citizens. It professed to enforce 
mankind, as understood in the rude age of violence, | a tutelary and paternal discipline, beyond that 
to kill his own mother. He did so, with prayer | which the strict letter of the law could mark out, 
and sorrow striving to sanctify the act. Buta over the indolent, prodigal, and undutiful, and 
strife arises among the gods, which shakes the the deserters from old rite and custom. To crown 
moral structure of. p slytheism to its foundation. | ull, the senate of Areopagus also exercised super- 
The deed of Orestes is horrible and unholy; the vision over the public assembly, taking care that 
mysterious impersonation of avenging re morse, the none of its proceedings should be such as to in- 
dreadful female forms, daughters of Night, that | fringe the established laws of the country. These 
rise out of subterranean caverns below the tombs’ were powers immense as well as undefined, not 
ot the dead, chase him to and fro, with unsleeping derived from any formal grant of the people, but 
torment. He takes refuge at the shrine of Apollo, having their source in immemorial antiquity, and 
who represents the patron of divine Jaw, or posi- sustained by general awe and reverence.”’ Such 
tive prophetic instruction, to which Orestes be- | was the solemn tribunal of Mars’ Hill; and if we 
lieved himself obedient, in punishing the mur- reflect upon the peculiar foibles of Athenian cha- 
derers of his father. he tormenting spirits, who racter, in the later age, as exhibited in the come- 
rersouify natural remorse for a crime involving dies of their satirist, and occasioning the disasters 
the outr: ize of natural affections, demand that | narrated by their second historian, that rash in- 
Orestes be abandoned to their clutches. The dis- | clination to novelty and excessive enterprise, that 
pute is referred, as indeed every moral problem impatience of restraint, that vanity of parade and 
must be referred to the decision of Minerva, the | boasting, which unhappily continued to exist 
goddess of reason,— taking that fac ulty, in the long after the solid virtues of honour and unselfish 
true metaphysical definition, as the dictator of enthusiasm had been ruined by luxurious in- 
absolute and essential truth, and the light of dulgence and time-servingsophistry, weshall think 
— conscience. By Minerva, the question is| the preservation of this Areopagus, as the only 
Telerred to the judici: al tribunal of the Areopagus constitutional check on the capricious impulses of 
a Athe nS; as thoug h the poe t des ligne “i to re pre- | democracy, and asa legal power W hic h could hot, 
sent that venes ‘able court, in its very origin, di- | in any conceivable event, become dangerous to 
Yinely commissioned to try the most difficult freedom, having no hereditary members, was an 
westions of human conduct. Their judgment “object worthy of the last interference of a great 
aequits Orestes, recognising the validity of his poet in statesmanship. The point of attack se- 
obligation t. » obey the “supposed injunction of posi- lected by the innovating party who wished to 
hve dut y, and the law of retaliation ; while at destrov the Areopagus was, its judicial authority. 
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It was proposed, to deprive the ancient supreme | 
court of all civil and criminal jurisdiction, except, | 


in petty cases, the imposition of a small fine, and 
its powers were transferred to juries of the people, 
— which differed from our British juries inasmuch 
as the jurors were paid, and the authors of the 
new system were suspected of designing it as an 
indirect bribe, to gain favour with the venal part 
of their constituency. It was in such an emer- 
gency that Aéschylus, who had abstained, for 
some time previous, from meddling with political 
affuirs, and had even ceased to reside in his native 
city, since the changes of fashion had caused him 
to be neglected for younger men, presented 
the drama of Orestes in the national theatre. 
This composition was intended, evidently, 
to convey other important lessons, moral and 
political; but its principal object was to give 
effect, on the very spot, to the injunctions of the 
divine patroness of the city, in commending the 
Areopagus : — 
“ Here, Athenians,* 

Shall reverence of the gods, and holy fear 

That shrinks from wrong, both night and day possess 

A place apart, so long as fickle change 

Your ancient laws disturbs not; but, if this 

Pure fount with muddy streams ye trouble, ye 

Shall seek the draught in vain. From anarchy 

And slavish tyranny may this my ordinance 

Preserve my people! Cast not from your walls 

All high authority ; for where no fear 

Awful remains, what mortal will be just? 

This holy reverence use, and ye possess 

A bulwark, and a safeguard of the land, 

Such as no race of men can boast, afar 

In Borean Scythia, or in Pelops’ land. 

‘This council I appoint to stand intact 

From gain, a venerated conclave, quick 

With sharpened indignation,—when all sleep, 

A watchful guard. ‘These words of warning hear, 

My citizens, for ever. Now, ye judges, 

tise, take your ballot, and by vote decide, 

The sacred oath revering. I have spoken.” 


Whether the wisdom of Areopagus could have 
defended the liberties of Greece against Philip 
of Macedon, better than the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, we cannot say; but if the pure and lofty 
tone of mind, which the great tragic poet would 
have inspired in his countrymen, that genuine 
religiousness of feeling which venerates the moral 
law, and engages every conscience to its ministry, 
had prevailed with the Athenians, the glory of 
the city of Pallas would have been never defaced, 
and Greece would be “living Greece’’ to this day. 

We pass to a very different historical period ; 
but we find a reproduction of the same elements 
of socicty, with the addition of some peculiarly 
modern, and taking their form from the pressure 
of very different circumstances. There is a good 
degree of parallelism, however, between the situa. 
tion of Athens, when it became head of the Greek 
maritime confederation, and that of Dante’s 
Florence. The latter state was likewise passing 
through a transition from the rigid simplicity of 
a preceding age to the profuse enjoyment of civic 





* In this and the preceding extract, we have used the 
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pomp and wealth, and the pride of external supre- 
macy. The ancestors of those opulent merchants 
with whom Dunte lived had been careful, by fru- 


| gality and labour, to lay up the substance of great 
future prosperity ; the richest families were con- 


tent to live plainly and wear a clothing of coarse 
serge, while they manufactured silk and dyed 
the finer cloth, for exportation to Rome, to Paris, 
and the Levant. Profits thus accumulated cn. 
abled the Florentines to create the system of 
banking, by which they gained much control 
over the financial affairs of foreign governments, 
and over private transactions in every part of 
Europe. To this mercantile eminence they added 
a military power, which gave Florence the poli- 
tical ascendancy in Central Italy. Dante was 
under twenty years old, when her rival, the 
maritime Pisa, was broken by the Genoese fleet 
in the battle of Meloria; and Florence then took 
advantage of the Pisan calamity to extort con- 
cessions for her own traffic and extension of ter- 
ritory. Other neighbouring cities had been com- 
pelled to join the Florentine alliance ; one or two, 
resisting like Semifonte, had been destroyed or 
disarmed. The Guelphic league of Tuscany was 
a combination of several thriving city republics, 
rife with energy, resources, and intelligence, to 
defend their own popular sovereignty, under the 
sanction of the Church, against the overriding 
turbulence of the feudal lords, who had come into 
Italy with Gothic and Lombard conquerors. These 
haughty chieftains, refusing to conform to the laws 
of a regular civilization, and having brought from 
beyond the Alps habits quite alien to Italy, would 
render no allegiance but to the German Emperor, 
himself the head of a feudal federalism, but claim- 
ing the iron crown of Charlemagne, and the pre- 
tended heritage of Imperial Rome. Against this, 
the Ghibelline interest, the Popes could oppose 
no counteracting force, except the growing vigour 
of democracy in the independent commercial 
cities. To this cause, rather than to the remains 
of Roman sway, more abundant in the municipia 
of Italy than in distant provinces of the ancicut 
empire, was due the wonderful development of 
arts, and arms, and freedom, in the several Italian 
republics. It was a progress too rapid and which, 
like the corresponding perfection of the indepen- 
dent Grecian states, soon must have either yielded 
to the steady aggressions of a firmly organized 
monarchy, or else have been dispersed in the 
jealous hostilities of these states with one al- 
other,—both which events, at different times, did 
actually occur in Italy as well as in Greece ; but 
the bloom of this prosperous activity, displayed 
every function of human life, was admirable ™ 
Floreiice, as well as in Athens. It was the for 
tune of Dante, as it was of A®schylus, when he 
grew up to manhood, to find his country just 
beginning a career of glory abroad, and of inte 
harmony as they vainly hoped. The sangumary 
strife of ambitious leaders, which repeatedly 
turbed the streets of the fair city, had bees 





with some slight verbai | 


quelled, apparently, by the influence of Pope 
Gregory X., and the protectorate of a foreig 
-~'~¢," After expelling the implacable Ghibelline 
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chiefs, the citizens were left in a condition to es- , trywoman, who seems to have imbibed his spirit in 
tablish constitutional guarantees for peace and the air of Florence at ‘Casa Guidi Windows,” 
liberty. A new government was erected on a, describes him in the evening twilight, when, on 
democratic basis, in which “ Priors of the Arts,” that spot of the pavement which is yet hallowed 
elected by the tradesmen and artisans for a term by memory, 

of two months, were entrusted with the public | « He used to bring his quiet chair out, turned 

affairs ; and a tew years after, this popular system —‘ To Brunelleschi’s church, and pour alone 

was again extended by the reforms of Giano della; ‘The lava of his spirit when it burned. 

Bella; the nobles residing in the city who had, [tis not cold to-day. Oh passionate 


° ; “ys oe ys Poor Dante, who, a banished Florentine, 
persisted haughtily in their violent outrages of its, jy: dct sit austere at tables of the great, 


law, were excluded from political office, and the; And muse upon this far-off seat of thine, 
tradespeople formed into a militia, four thousand; And think how often the passers used to wait 
strong, who should rally around the * standard of | A moment, in the golden day's decline, 


. e ’ . : ° _ ‘<5 T > 8 ) e” op y oe ™ 
justice” to suppress factious disturbers and support With * Good night, dearest Dante!’ well, Good night! 


the magistracy. In such a community, gay, busy, 
and high-spirited, the public life of Dante began ; | ture, we have anticipated the melancholy inter- 
he was the orphan son of an ancient but im-j| ruption of the poet’s Florentine career. As he 
poverished house; and though educated as a | approached the middle age of thirty-five, ‘nel 
gentleman, he assumed the medical calling, not | mezzo del cammin di nostra vita,” the aspect of 
fur the purpose of practising it, but that he might | the world in which he lived underwent a gloomy 
be eligible to political ottice, which the law | and menacing change. There is a sombre and 
restricted to enrolled members of some trading or | harsh presence in the allegorical introduction to 
proicssional guild. His tutor in literature was| the ‘“ Inferno.” The figurative monsters, which 
Brunetto Latini, the town clerk, and he had also} he has taken from a verse of the Hebrew 
studied at the university of Bologna. He mar-/ prophet, Envy, a malignant insatiable wolf, the 
ried a lady of high connections in the Guelph |leonine haughtiness of the factions, and vicious 
party, and devoted himselt consistently to the | voluptuousness, with a stealthy feline approach 
service of the commonwealth. At the age of and guily spotted garb, now began to perplex the 
twenty-five, he had accompanied an important | rulers ot Florence, provoking frequent conspiracies 
militury expedition against Arezzo, where his, and scandalous brawls. A quarrel at Pistoia, 
youthful ardour, before the ranks engaged, charg- | Which originated in the cruel vengeance taken for 
ing with other cavaliers into the midst of the! a personal affront, was espoused by the connections 
enemy, was nearly fatal; the Aretine footmen, | of each of the contentious families, at Florence, 
covered by a cloud of dust, crouched beneath the and quickly divided the whole city, being compli- 
horses’ bellies, and unhorsed some of this rash cated with various private enmities, in a very 
chivalry; the year following, he was present at characteristic manner. Shakspere has shown us, 
the siege of Caprona. But it was in diplomacy in the feud of the Montagucs and Capulets, a spe- 
aud in political deliberations, that his learning, cimen of these lawless contests, which broke out 
his faculties of debate, and grave oratory, were @most every week in an Italian city, and which 
most useful. He was frequently employed in often kept neighbours at strife, for several years. 
forelgu: missions,— was accredited ambassador to The Cerchi and Donati families, who had some 
Sienna, to settle a boundary question ; again, to dispute about an heiress, of course took opposite 
conclude some treaties with Naples, with Venice, sides in this affuir; and the parties of the Black 
and it is even said, with the court of France. and White were soon compact, with a furious 
All his work was creditably performed, With desire for blood. It was a bitter word between 
the continence of a truly noble mind, he two foolish ladies at the dinner table, that occa- 
has told us nothing of his own life during this sioned the first bloodshed at this time in Florence. 
period of happy and respected labour, in his native A few days later, the factions having got to actual 
city; but we may imagine him, relieving the toil fighting, and some of them having assaulted the 
ot state affairs with philosophical and elegant | civic ofticers, the Priors, of whom Dante was one 
studics; he watched the pertecting of those ex- in that summer of 1300, having taken counsel on 
(uisite creations of architecture, sculpture, and the emergency, summoned the militia, disarmed 
jainting, which began, in the same years, to the combatants in the public square, and banished 
adorn the city of the graces; he collected, in the the most refractory of either side. There can be 
book called ‘* Vita Nuova,” his lyrical poems, and no doubt of Dante’s impartiality ; for this sentence 
cultivated a fine musical taste with the artist | _ included, on the one hand, his wife’s relatives the 

‘Donati, and on the other his congenial friend and 
companion scholar, Guido Cavalcanti; who was 
guilty of attempting to revenge a scheme to assas- 
Dante had now friends, “honour, love, obedi- | sinate him by attacking Corso Donati, when they 
cice,” a tranquil home, (for we reject the tale of casually met; for this, Guido was sent to the 
iis wife’s ill temper as a piece of the idle gossip, | Serrazana, and died of a fever taken im that un- 
which to this day merits for the society of Flo- | healthy district. The papal legate, whe was sent 
‘ence the epithet of maldtcente;) his sons were | ostensibly to restore peace, intrigued with the 
Towing up; his income moderate but comfortable; party of Donati, and secretly invited the le of 
‘er Gemma had brought him adowry. Our coun- | iad to invade Florence. The firmness of 





In copying this truthful and affectionate pic- 


“ His Casella, whom he wooed to sing, 
-ctin the milder shades of purgatory.” 
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and his colleagues, one of whom was the historian | 
for this year. The | 


Dino Compagni, saved the city 
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of which went to the French prince, and the Pope 
received his share in a more decent form. Among 


pope, Boniface VIII., had laid a snare for the | the ruined families was that of Dante; and he 
reduction of Florentine independence, which, | never returned to Florence. He was sentenced to 


though essentially Guelphic, now gave some un-| 


easiness to the timidity of the Lateran; he was, 


besides, under private pecuniary obligations to} 


certain bankers connected with the Black faction 
at Florence. In the next year, after the offenders 
had been recalled from exile, troubles arose again, 
which gave room for these treacherous designs. 
Some of the Cerchi family, journeying to their 
estate in the country, took a shorter road through 
the lands of Donati; they were stopped and 
fought, and worse conflicts were expected. The 
Black party requested the Pope to seize this oppor- 
tunity of sending the French prince, Charles of 
Valois, who was then in Italy with a military 
force, that he might ensure their triumph. ‘This 
intention being rumoured, a meeting of the prin- 
cipal citizens was held, to send the Popé a couiiter 
memorial, to provide against foreign interference. 
An incident which occurred at this meeting, though 
slight, is very significant ; as it shows how liable 
ure the vulgar, in their intercourse with a person 
of absent and reserved habit of mind, to ascribe 
his peculiarities of manner to offensive hauteur. 
“When it came to be deliberated,” says Boccaccio, 
‘‘who should be first in this embassy, all said, 
‘Let it be Dante.’ To which proposal Dante, 
having remained in thought for some time, said, 
‘If I go, who remains ? andif I remain, who 
goes?’ almost as if he had been the only one 
among them all, who was worthy of estimation. 
This speech was heard and noted against him.” 
The last biographer of Dante remarks that ‘‘ scorn- 
ful words must pay a dear price in small states; ”’ 
but we suppose this soliloquy to have been quite 
natural and inoffensively meant; at the moment, 
there was urgent need of an efficient guardianship 
ut home, as well as of diplomacy at the Roman 
court; and the ablest man in the government 
was surely excusable if, when he was requested 
to depart on such a commission, he asked himself 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ But who will be left in Florence, 
to take care of affairs in my absence?” In fact, 
it was in those very days, while Dante was de- 
layed at Rome by the false pope, that the French- 
man, with his troop of cavalry, entered Florence, 
pretending a mission of pacification. The inter- 
vention was quite uncalled for by the public wel- 
fare, as the magistrates were yet strong enough | 
to put down the factious, without foreign help. 
Charles very soon cast off all disguise ; and after | 
having, by an oath to preserve peace, law, and 
order, obtained from the priors, (it would have 
been refused if Dante were at home,) the custody 
of the Arno Gate, he let in all the outlaws of the 
Black party, and gave up the houses of their op- 
ponents to indiscriminate pillage and conflagra- 
tion. For six days, there was no law, the male- 
factors were released from gaol ; rape and robbery 
and murder filled the city with terrors; and the 


exile, together with about six hundred others, — 
the best men of the state. He had refused con- 
sent to the granting of a subsidy to Charles of 
Valois; and his vigorous inflexible rule had made 
him particularly odious to the successful faction ; 
therefore he had a special sentence, together with 
fifteen other eminent men, condemning him, in 
addition, to be burnt alive, it ever he returned to 
his native city! The time was to come when that 
ungrateful city, of which he had been foretold, 
‘ti si fara per tuo ben far nemico,’”’ desired in 
vain the possession of Dante dead. ‘The time was 
not many years to come, when the Florentines, 
ashamed of their treatment of the illustrious man, 


offered him restitution, but on condition of his 


acknowledging the legal sentence, which he could 
not honourably do, since it embodied a slanderous 
and absurd imputation against his probity; and 
although he never, during his abode in Romagna, 
cast a wistful look after the setting sun as it was 
declining behind the Apennine mountains, with- 
out an ardent yearning to follow its light which 
beamed on his home by the Arno, he refused the 
offer in that letter, full of a generous and patient 
spirit: ‘Far be it from one who is a philosopher, 
and a teacher of justice, after having suffered in- 
justice, to accept the disgrace of paying those who 
have injured him; if no manner of entering Flo- 
rence can be devised for me, which does not de- 
rogate from the honour of Dante Alighieri, I will 
never enter Florence again.” The remainder of 
his life was a weary pilgrimage; he never possessed 
a home, nor a house of his own; as he had been 
deprived of all means of subsistence, it was ar- 
ranged that his wife should remain with her fa- 
mily ; his sons, when they grew up, seem to have 
occasionally joined him. He wandered to and 
through Lombardy and the Roman States,—he 
visited also Paris, and perhaps Oxford, for the 
sake of the university,—he sojourned in remote 
convents and hermitages, in the wild hill country, 
or sometimes in the castles of great men, whom 
he served, in recompense for their hospitality, by 
transacting their business and, in one or two cases, 
by teaching their children ; he tasted “ the bitter- 
ness of the bread which is another man’s,’”’ when 
bestowed, as it was at the table of the Prince of 
Verona, with coarse jeers, when they set the court 
jester to mock him, and cast the bones of their 
feast in a great heap before him, to deride his 
habitual abstinence of diet; he felt ‘‘ the fatigue 
of going up and down another man’s stairs :’’ the 
poor great man, of a spirit so proud and high, 
waited in antechambers and saw the fools pre- 
ferred. He had time enough to cool that burning 
vehemence of hatred and anger, which illumines 
the dismal ‘‘Inferno” with a lurid glare; the 
resolute self-control of the term of discipline, 
his Purgatorial journey, conducts him, with & 


plunderers caroused by night, in the light of} clear dawn of faith, to a serene height of mind, 


burning palaces. The Black leaders extorted, by 





the dread of slaughter, great sums of money, part | 





beneath the celestial luminaries. The ‘ Divina 
Commedia,” which oecupied the last twenty year 
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of his life, not to the exclusion of other studies, | liberty, we shall admit that it was a happy provi- 
is an autobiography. We must refer, in another | dence which gave to our own municipalities, during 
connection, to this personal interest of the poem; | their nursing time, the salutary restraint as well 
at present, we regard it in reference to his poli- | as the tutelage of a powerful line of monarchs, 
tical convictions, which are more systematically | whose control prevented the resources of the peo- 
set forth in his treatise on Monarchy. Of course ple from dissipating themselves in local contests, 
we dissent from the opinions, which, in this latter and compressed the shires and boroughs of England 
period of his life, he adopted respecting the im- into a national unity. If this could have been 
perial claims; he declares them to be indefeasible, | effected in Italy, her inhabitants would now be, 
extending to the temporal government of the | what they have never been, —a nation, and free. 
whole human race, derived from the divine sove- | The sagacity of Dante perceived this; hence ho 
reignty, and awarded to the Roman emperors and | demanded so earnestly a single and valid govern- 
their successors, firstly by the ordeal of battle,| ment, able to check the insolence of military 
and sanctioned by Roman proconsul of Judea | barons, and seltish rapacity of trading communi- 
being selected as the instrument of accomplishing | ties, and suppress the disastrous fury of civil strife ; 
the redemptory sacrifice for mankind! But, in hence, reproaching the emperor who had neglected 
advocating the pretensions of Henry of Luxem- | to enforce his rule, the patriot, —for he deserves 
pourg, he scarcely went farther than other civilians that name, although his appeal be made to a 


id on the same side; for we find, i | Tedesco ’”’ potentate, —exclaims 
id on tl ide; for we find, in the document | ‘‘ Tedesco ’’’ potentate, — exclaims, 


entitled the ‘‘Constitution of Henry VIL.,” an_ 
express reference to “divina precepta, quibus | 


*“ Thou and thy sire have suffered wild to run 
What was the garden of thy fair domain ; 


jubetur quod omnis anima Romanorum principi | Come, see the Capulets and Montagues, 


sit subjecta.” But Dante, though he hailed the | Monaldi, Fillipeschi, reckless one ! 


emperor’s arrival in Italy with extravagant zeal,; ‘These now in fear, already wretched those. 
as procuring, to himself and his companions of | pips ys eg bat arp how = doth MOUS, 

' . ‘ —_ ike A lonely widow, day and night she cries, 
exile, assistance, —ineffective, at the fruitless Wiens: willl uae Comet tn ene aun one 
siege of Florence,—to force their way back into ‘ 
their native city, which they had attempted to do In the same canto he apostrophises the poor 
in vain by their own strength, seven years before, “serva Italia,” comparing her anarchical con- 
did not agree’ with the Ghibeliines in their second | dition to a ship without a pilot, and a steed with 
object of reducing the Holy See to dependence on | no rider; and, in contrast with those of her de- 
the empire. As we shall hereafter show, he was | parted sons, whom he saw, in the world of the 
4 devout and sound Catholic; he made no scruple, | dead, exchange a friendly greeting for her sake, 
indeed, of sending wicked Popes, as well as| he says, — 
infidel Emperors, to hell; he declaimed, as em- 


; ee as ** While now, thy living ones are constant foes 
phatically as the Anti-State Church Association ’ we ie 


And each one gnaws the other; even they 


could have done, against the possession, by any Whom the same moat and city walls enclose. 
ceclesiastical corporation, of endowed wealth and Search, wretched one, thy sea-girt shores around ; 
supremacy in connection with the State; but pa inward yea 0 wren breast, and see 

S . 2 . . . " ‘ r ayy , werare) eC y 7" 
what he desired was only a reformed discipline of any spot in happy peace be found : 
the church, a correction of the licentious priest-| From this internal discord, the peculiar evil of 


hood, and a faithful administration of St. Peter’s| Italy in his age, he looked for salvation, errone- 
keys. He would not have yielded to the emperor ously, to a quarter, whence in after ages was to 


the investiture of bishops; he regarded the uni- | eome upon her soil the oppression of a foreign 
versal dominion of Cesar, and that of Peter, as/rule. It was not for him, when distracted with 
equal, eternally separate from each other, and | Florentine caprice, to foresee the worse evil of 
each responsible only toGod. But in proclaiming | Austrian tyranny. He regarded the emperor, not 
the imperial authority, he could not avoid ex- | 
pressing an attachment to the municipal privileges, | ‘3 ; 
Which he had formerly exercised in Florence; for | od pane panenaes ~ ~ — » aS the Rev. J. 
he says, “ rise to meet your king, O inhabitants of | | ae te cane ten nahi in he ee 
om, > | begins to narrate the troubles in the city, durmg Dante's 
Italy, that so ye may not only preserve your magistracy, are very much in the same tone, “ But in 
allegiance to him, but as free men your govern- ‘the aforesaid time, our city Florence being in a greater 
ments.” Our sympathies are not with him, and happier condition than she had ever been, either 


indian ; ma fe ° wrt _| since she was rebuilt or before it, as well im the greatness 
= * hy hen w riting that mistaken letter to the of her power as in the number of her inhabitants,—for 
X* eaatgal urging him to besiege Florence, but | she had more than thirty thousand armed citizens with- 
rather with the brave magistrate who replied to in the city, and more than seventy thousand countrymen 
the emperor’s ambassador, ‘The Florentines im her rura’ districts, with nobility to form a good body of 
never bow to any master.” But we give Dante | cavalry, and a free people with great riches, ruling al- 
credit for sincerely desi . } ann af Glee |}most all Tuscany,—the sin of ingreAitude with the as- 
whic} v sincerely desiring the pedce of Italy, | cistance of the enemy of the human race, made the said 

ch could only be restored by the consolidation | abundance generate pride and corruption, through whieh 
of the petty states beneath one strong central the feasts and gaieties of the Floreritines came to an end ; 
tar pape If we remember what was the state | eo peek —_ a a and —— -— 
0 . . . ran ye ; and every year in the ka 
the ant -_ the period of the decay of feudalism, a7 of May, there oa parties Guenslans the whole 
ra requent “ private wars’’ of town and baron, city, and companies of men and women, revels and 
“™ dnsecure tenure of property and personal | balls,” 
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as a German, but as the Roman sovereign, as the 
elect of that senate, whose legendary founder, 10 
the Eneid, had received the commission ‘“‘ regere 
imperio populos,” and “ pacis imponere mores.” 
His excessive addiction to methodical theory, — 
which, as we shall observe, characterized him 
as a scholastic philosopher and cramped him as a 
poct,—was gratified with a scheme of cosmo- 
politan unity; which recommended to him, (we 
quote again the Constitution of Henry of Luxem- 
bourg,) ‘‘ Romanum Imperium, in cujus tranquil- 
litate totius orbis regularitas requiescit.’”’ It is this 
idea of the practical ‘solidarity’ of Europe, 
which fascinates us with the history of Rome; as 
in the fine lines of Claudian, which praise her 
jurisdiction ;— 
* |Twe est, in gremio victos que sola recepit, 
Humanumque genus communi nomine foret, 
Matris, non domine ritu, civesque vocavit.” 


It was not for Dante, in his day, to appreciate 
the true value of that intelligent self-government 
of the people, which in Athens was lost when the 
people became unworthy of it, but which rose 
again in Florence; and which passed, with com- 
merce and industrial skill, through the cities of 
Italy, through those of the Rhine, of the Swabian 
and Jfanseatic leagues, through those of Brabant, 
of Holland, and of England; the completer eulogy 
of which, as we believe, shall be yet spoken ‘ in 
the Parliament of Nations, the Federation of the 
World,” inthe day of harmonious rejoicing ‘‘ quod 
cunctl gens una sumus.”’ Dante trusted in vain, 
to the sceptre of a Cesar, for this result. He, 
ihe last advocate of the Western empire, lies 
buried at Ravenna, where is also the historic 
sepuichre of the Roman monarchy ; and the bleak 
winds of Austrian Croatia, the ‘‘ venti Schiavi,”’ 
murmur among the pine-trees that overshadow 
the poet’s lonely tomb. The French hold Rome, 
‘the very stones of which’’ he venerated; the 
“Tedeschi” hold Florence, which in his very 
anger he loved. 

It would have gratified us, by showing cause 
for taking much eredit to the English character, 
io have reviewed the circumstances of that great 
political erisis, which stimulated the genius of 
Milton; as we have remarked the events con- 
*y with JEschylus and Dante; but there 

less miecd for doing so, in referring to a period 
with which all our readers are of course familiar. 
T! i, which Milton was called to enact in the 
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Commonwealth, although not insignificant, did 
wot engage him personally in any conspicuous 


attitude or adventure. He was not disposed, 
cither by his social position as a modest professor 
of literature, or by his temper, which was rather 
contemplative than practical, to take a leader's 
place in Parliament or in the actual business of 
the parliamentar,7 cause; indeed, he seems to have 
regarded polities with aversion, or at least with 
indifference, (not unnatural to a young man who 
eaw the predominance of absolutism in Church 
and Statc,) until the commencement of the civil 
war aroused his mind, at the age of thirty, to 


pursuits more engrossing, than the study of 
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Greek poets in his father’s retreat at Horton, or 
‘exchanging lyrical compliments with the ac- 
complished Italian dilettanti. The first polemical 
writings, in which the enthusiastic student manij- 
'fested his power, were not, however, the result 
of a comprehensive view of the political exi- 
gencies of the time, but were designed to catch the 
public attention at a moment, when the ncgotia- 
tion with the Scottish commissioners made ques- 
tions of prelacy and ecclesiastical reform the 
present theme of public discussion. ‘The tracts 
on the law of divorce, which next occupied 
his ingenuity, though the subject was no doubt 
suggested by his own unfortunate marriage, 
evinee rather the inclination of an acute and earnest 
‘mind to ethical speculations, than a consideration 
_of the peculiar social requirements of his age. A 
‘period of revolution is sometimes favourable to 
_starting such problems; but not to their settle. 
‘ment; and, surely, in the year 1644, the Parlia- 
‘ment and people of England had matters of more 
immediate urgency to scttle, than the propositions 
of the “ Tetrachordon!”’ But the outcry at the 
publication of these opinions, which the Rey, 
‘Herbert Palmer stigmatized, in a sermon preached 
before Parliament, as lately broached in *‘a wicked 
book deserving to be burnt,’— while another 
person (James Howell), some years later, could 
only speak of Mr. Milton as ‘‘anoddy that writa 
book ot wifing,’’ and ‘a poor shallow-brained 
| puppy,’ — tended to produce the memorable pro- 
tests of Milton, repeated in several parts of his 
‘writings, against all manner of intolerance in the 
‘affairs of reason and conscience; as it also Was 
the attempted legal prosecution of his book oa 
divorce, and the censure of its principles by the 
official licenser, which provoked that noble “‘ Ora- 
tion for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,” 
destined to be read by thousands when the other 
prose writings of Milton, so far at least as they 
relate to episcopacy and royalty, shall have been 
superseded by the decease of those institutions, 
The spiteful acrimony of Milton’s antagonists, m 
these earlier controversies, — one of them, in the 
‘“ Smectymnuus” affair, wrote of him, ‘ You 
that love Christ, and know this miscreant wretch, 
stone him to death, lest you smart for his impl- 
nity,”’ — must have contirmed him, as resenting 
| the undeserved contumely, in more strenous efforts 
‘to prove his dialectic prowess. The work espe 
cially, which raised him into reputation as a publie 
writer, was the seasouable argument, issued 4 
week or two after the execution of Charles, 
| justify the punishment of a tyrant or wicked king, 
lus an abstract proposition, aflirmed by Jewish, 
classical, and Christian examples. and precepts 
This pamphlet was particularly serviceable to the 
‘government who had ventured, by so bold a d 
to risk the disaffection of the timid and oversent 
-pulous, and so had become obnoxious to the re 
proaches of their Presbyterian rivals. The-auth 
was presently rewarded, certainly for his own ment, 
more than for his relationship to President B ¥ 
shaw, with the office of secretary to the Counc, 
who, having resolved on the use of Latim 4s 
medium of dinlomatie intercourse, thought 
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services of such a scholar as Mr. Milton cheaply , 
hired at £200 a year. The duties, properly at- | 


tached to his office, involved an almost daily at- | 
tendance on the foreign committees of the Council, | 
and the composition of many letters, some of them | 
being elaborate and highly finished specimens of | 
style. In the air of sustained dignity, yet with- | 
out pompousness, of these writings, and their | 
masterly tact in communicating some disagreeable | 
truths with the most refined and delicate civility, 
they are a model of their kind; and we derive, 
from reading them, a very high estimate of the 
honest consistency of the rulers of the Common- 
wealth; whose resolutions, — whether claiming 
satisfaction for insults to English subjects abroad, 
or asserting the legitimacy of the new English 
republic, to be recognised by foreign sovereigns ; 
or when remonstrating with the Duke of Savoy 
on the persecution of the Vaudois, or mediating 
between the Protestant states of northern Europe, 
to maintain the coalition of the Evangelical in- 
terest, — are always decided, straightforward, and 
vigorous, Without rashly committing the nation 
to untenable charges; worthy indeed of being 
written by no lessa clerk than John Milton. And 
although we have no evidence, that the poet was 
invited to advise the council of state in important 
transactions, he seems to have been invested with 
an extra-official commission to take care of the 
literary concerns of the government; we find 
him thus, in more.than one instance, directed to 
examine and report upon the publications of Lil- 
-ourn and other alleged libels on the ruling states- 
men; and he drew up a criticism of the articles of 
peace, concluded between the Duke of Ormond 
and the Irish rebels, with some animadversions on 
tle misrepresentations put forth by the presbytery | 
of Belfast. A more important task, of the same 
character, was his sarcastic exposure of the disin- | 
genuous insinuations and absurdities of “ ikon | 
Busilike.”” These were labours for which Milton | 
received, at least from the council, no payment; | 
except the grant of £1,000 bestowed on him for | 
the ‘* Defensio Populi;” and it is fair to assume | 
that his patriotic interest in the cause, not less 
than a desire to enhance his reputation, prompted 
him to persevere ‘in this troubled sea of noises 
and hoarse disputes, instead of beholding the 
bright countenance of truth in the quiet and still 
air of delightful studies.”” The climax of his con- 
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with Salmasius and Alexander More, who doubt- 
less were quite as bad as he describes them, the use 
of Latin spread a veil of scholarly and recherché 
erudition over the scurrility which, in plain Eng- 
lish, would have been ae disgusting. We must 
confess, there are some abusive expressions in the 
Latin writings of Dante, which require the same 
apology. But after deducting much from their 
value, on account of these grave faults of manner 
and bad taste, the political, as well as theological 
discussions of Milton merit to be highly esteemed, 
for their consistent assertion of that main prin- 
ciple, the responsibility of governments to their 
people, which it is the honour of England to have 
so perfectly established, although in a form less 
direct and simple, than the unmingled republican 
constitution which Milton zealously defended. 
‘For the English have municipal laws, by which 
they have acted; laws in relation to this matter 
the best in the world; they have the examples of 
their ancestors, great and gallant men, for their 
imitation, who never gave way to the exorbitant 
power of princes, and who have put some of them 
to death when their government became insup- 
portable. They were born free; they stand in 
need of no other nation; they can make what laws 
they please for their own good government. One 
law especially they have a great veneration for, 
and avery ancient one it is, enacted by nature 
itself,— that all human laws, all civil right and 
government, must have a respect to the safety and 
welfare of good men, and not to the lusts of 
princes. The scheme of the Commonwealth, how- 
ever, Which many ardent and generous minds, as 
Milton did, hailed with devout exultation, was re- 
ceived by the majority of the people only as a 
temporary expedient for carrying on the state, 
under the prolonged administration of the ex- 
isting parliament, while the military force stood 
ready to be at the disposal of the prevailing party, 
when the balance of parties adjusted itself. The 
Commonwealth could abide no longer than whilst 
upheld by the ability and virtue of the men who 
established it; Milton was one of the few, who 
had accepted it sincerely, as the definitive set- 
tlement. No man of that day remained more 
constant to the republican principle; for in 1654, 
when it became too evident that Cromwell, whom 
the poet, at the conclusion of the Scottish war, 
had saluted with confidence as “our chief of 
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tmporaneous fame was attained, when he per-, men,” was now intending to seize the masterdom, 
formed the arduous undertaking — arduous, if we | he did not hesitate, in the ‘‘ Defensio Secunda,”’ 
consider the extensive and various range of mat- | to address ‘“ the leader of our councils, the general 
ters to be discussed in a scholastic language,— of | of our armies,’’ with a faithful frankness; after 
composing that celebrated reply to the attack | commending the great services of the Protector, 
Which a certain ‘ grammarian” of Leyden had | he says, ‘ But if you should hereafter invade that 
heen hired by the Stuarts to write on the English | liberty which you have defended, your conduct 
people. However we may admire the wit, the must operate fatally not only on the cause of 
cloquy nee, and lofty sentiment of Milton’s contro- | liberty but on the interests of piety and virtue ;”’ he 
‘ersial writings, we cannot help feeling regret that | requests Cromwell to act with the co-operation 
there is, all through his rejoinders to his opponents, of the other parliamentary generals and coun- 
quite indecent virulence of invective, such as no Cillors; “and lastly,” says he, “revere your- 
public writer, except poor Feargns O'Connor, | self; and after having endured so many 
Would have indulged in at the present day; the | sufferings and encountered so many perils for 
“est excuse to be made for it is, that it was the the sake of liberty, do not suffer it, now it 
“silon of Milton’s time, and that, in the disputes is obtamed, either to be violated by yourself, or 
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in any one instance impaired by others.” 
vate letter of Milton, at a later date, expresses | 
his disapproval of the conduct of Cromwell, in the 
suppression of the legislature ; he hopes the army, 
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A pri- | taunted the man, doubly sublime as he appears to 


us, in his darkness and retirement, with his neg- 
lected condition: ‘ Old, sickly, poor, stark blind, 
thou writ’st for bread,” says a malicious epigram, 


(this is in October, 1659,) will ‘‘ show the fr uits | It was better, than to walk with open eyes through 


of their — in the righteousness of their 
restoring the famous old parliament which they | 
had w ithout just authority dissolved.’ 


In the | 


the streets of London, rife now with impudent de. 
bauchery, where saints and heroes had walked so 
lately. Charles, who bore no malice against the 


same spirit of candour and honesty, without re-|refuter of his hireling pamphleteer Salmasius, ; is 


spect of personal favour, which had dictated his 
remonstrance or warning to Cromwell, he wrote, 
at this period, to General Monk, who held the 
issue of affairs, prescribing the measures which his 
excellency ought to adopt, for securing ‘a free | 
commonwealth without single person, or house of 
lords.” His excellency the General, who did not 
want to be reminded of his own former declara- 
tions ‘‘against the danger and confusion of re- 
admitting kingship into this land,” probably re- 
salved Mr. Milton’s suggestions with an air of 
profound attention; but the decisive counsel was 
taken by other parties, more dexterous, though less 
consistent, than Milton. The Pr esbyterians having 
coalesced, for the purpose, with the friends of 
royalty and of the Episcopal church,— the trades- 
men being, as he says, ‘infected also with the. 


vain and groundless apprehension, that nothing | 


but kingship can restore trade,— the best men of 
the Commonwealth being gone, 
republican spirit confined, with a few exceptions, 
to a coterie of studious and speculative patriots, 
without practical efficiency,— nothing was left. 
for it but ‘to creep back so poorly, as it seems_ 
the multitude would, to their once abjured and | 
detested thraldom of kingship.” — The political 
carecr of our poet may be regarded as terminating 
in that treatise, “On ie Re ady and Easy Way 
to establish a Free Commonwealth,’— the final 
protest of the republican Abdiel, which lay, 
snecred at, on the bookstalls of London, when, 
according to our accustomed form of thanksgiving, 
‘*a miraculous Providence did deliver us out of 
our miserable confusions, by restoring to us, and 
to his own just and undoubted rights, our then 
most gracious Sovereign Lord, King Charles the 
Second.” Then came revenge ; ‘those traitorous 
and heady men,’’ whom our Liturgy mentions, 

were made less sh 1eady by cutting off their heads : 

the Presbyterians and Puritans were ve ry soon to 
fecl the truth of Milton’s warnings against their’ 
misplaced attachment, in the stringent Act of 
Uniformity; the parliament was*to be the instru- 
ment of clerical bigotry and of ministerial cor- 

ruption ; the court and city were to be filled with | 
ribaldry and ‘new disgorged atheisms;’ the ho- 
nour of the realm, which the men of the republic 
had sustained before all Europe in peace and war, 

to be now, by a shameless and profligate trustee, 
pawned away to foreign and Popish kings. Truly, 
we are a modest and grateful nation, in our 
thanksgivings, yearly repeated, for this wonderful 
Restoration ; ; ‘thankful for small mercies !”’ 

‘The helplessness and poverty of Milton, with | 
the intercession of his literary friends, exempted 
him, after a brief custody, ‘from the doom of 
other notorious regicide partisans. His enemies 


/was a judgment on him?’ 


and the genuine | 
imperturbable veteran! 
in the patient serenity of his secluded age, than 


reported to have enquired after ‘‘old Milton,”’ and, 
on hearing of his condition, remarked that was 
punishment enough; there is even a story, that 
some one, five or six years after the Restoration, 
offered to procure for Milton another secretaryship 
under government; and that his wife (the third 
wife) teased him to take it; whereupon he gravely 
said, ‘‘My dear, you are like other wore n, and 
W ish to ride in your coach ; but what I wish, is 
live and die as an honest m: an.’ ’ Another ane sdote, 
very characteristic of both persons, describes the 
‘Duke of York, from motives of curiosity, going 
privately to see “old Milton,’ and asking him, 
‘as such an obtuse and insensible bigot might do, 
‘‘whether he did not think the loss of his sight 
’? Milton is said to have 
replied, ‘If your Highness thinks so, the displea- 
sure of Heaven must have been much greater 
against the king your father; for I have only lost 
my eyes, but he lost his he: ad.” The upright and 
we love him far more, 


amid the harsh dissonance of controversy. 

Before taking leave of Milton’s political cha- 
racter, we have to remark, that he was a repub- 
lican not in the modern or French sense of the 
term; not an advocate of absolute democracy, 
but the government he preferred was a moral and 
intellectual aristocracy, responsible to public opi- 
nion, controlled by the general recognition of the 
divine law. Historical partialities had prepos- 
sessed him with the idea, that the original govern- 
ment of Israel by judges, which he calls a ‘‘ Com- 
monwealth,”’ although admitting the style also of 


i. Theocracy, because the principality was in 


God only,” should be t taken, as well as the re- 
publics of Greece and consular Rome, for the nor- 
mal exemplars of a state, which he saw “as an 
agle muing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full noonday beam; purging 
and unscaling her long abused sight at the foun- 
tain itself of. heavenly radidee.’’ His matured 
plan of government is to be found in the latest of 
his political tracts, already mentioned. The s0- 
vercignty should be deposited i in a General Counell 
of the Nation, elected in a “qualified and refined” 
manner; “not committing all to the noise and 
sho uting of a rude multitude, but permitting only 
those of them who are rightly qualified, to nomi- 
nate as many as they will; and out of that num- 
ber others of a better breeding, to choose a less 
number more judiciously, till after a third o 
fourth sifting and refining of exactest choice, they 
‘only be left chosen who are the due number, 
seem by most voices the worthiest.’”’ He com 
tended that this General Council, being W 
chosen, should be perpetual; alleging such ¢* 











amples as that ‘‘among the Jews, the supreme 
council of seventy, founded by Moses, called the 
Sanhedrim, in Athens that of Areopagus, in Sparta 
that of the Ancients, in Rome the Senate, con- 
sisted of members chosen for term of life. 

It will be objected,” he says, ‘‘that in those 
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the politics of Milton. Such principles could not 
have been worked out except by an unanimous 
and unprejudiced people. He, and the other 
bright spirits, who contemplated the establishing 
in England, in the seventeenth century, a rational 
and pure Republic, more substantial than the 
‘Oceana ”’ 


places where they had perpetual senates, they had or the ideal society of Plato, were too 
also popular remedies against their growing too far in advance of their age. The great lawyers 
imperious; as in Athens, besides Are: opagus, an- and statesmen, who completed the Revolution of 
othe r sen: ite of four or five hundred, in Sparta, 1688, had a more practical acquaintance with the 
the Ephori, in Rome, the tribunes of the people ; mingled interests and habits of the English people. 
but the event tells us, that these remedies either They were children of this world, wiser in their 
little avail the people, or brought them to such a generation than the children of light. 

licentious and unbridled democracy, as in fine But, the time was to come, or is yet to come, 
ruined themselves with theirown excessive power.’ when, as Milton s: ays, ‘‘ to make the people fittest 
It should be observed, that Milton did not propose to choose, and the chose n fittest to govern, will 
to entrust unlimited powers to the central autho- be to mend our corrupt and faulty. education.’ 
rity; the Gener ral Council, in his view, should This it is, which must “correct the fluxible fi ault, 
manage foreign affairs, raise the national revenue, if any such there be, of our w: tery situation.” 
though subject to control by the municipalities, Then, in the “ good time coming,” we shall dwell 
but not make peace or war “ without assent of in a community, more noble than was in Italy 
the standing council in each city, or of a general five hundred years ago, or in Greece five centuries 
assembly called, for the occasion, from the whole. before the Christian era; in a state of civilization 








territory.” He designed, that every county should more happy and permanent, than either of those 
" be made a kind of subordinate commonalty, with several ages could boast in which .Eschylus, 
‘ power to provide for the judicial administration Dante, and Milton, retired in disappointment 
‘ of civil and criminal law, and for a system of from the active concerns of the world. 
, popular education under local management; and We purpose, in resuming the subject, to regard 
1 the federal aggregate of the municipalities, repre- these three men, especially, in the relation which 
: sented in the national council, should compose each of them bore to the characteristic moral and 
: the Commonwealth of England. intellectual influences of his own time. 

We have no space left to us, for commenting on , (To be continued.) 
¥ 
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: JOWUN HORNE TOOKE, AND TILE STATE TRIALS OF 1794 
< Wuen the French Revolution of 1789 burst, It is now sixty years since this prediction was 


of like ‘he eruption of a volcano, upon the nations of uttered, and the “drama” is not yet closed. A 


* Europe, carrying dismay and terror into the des- series of “acts” have at intervals been performed 
ne potic dynasties of ages, and causing them to totter upon the Gallic political stage, which, although 
. on their thrones, whilst it inspired their subjects each has been denominated “a Revolution,” ure 
a with hope in the future ; the rising spirit of frec- but a reiteration of the same struggle of freedom 
i dom extended itself to the United Kingdom, and with despotism, And such is the vitality of the 
1g preduced here an enthusiasm more than com-;ancient system of government in Continental 
ha mensurate with the actual condition of the Europe, that although repeatedly skaken to its 
od country. So great and general indeed was the very foundations, it will, in all probability, re- 

of political intoxication of the people, that few were quire a further series of such “acts % to bring the 
MS able to exercise a sober judgment upon an event ‘‘ drama” toa close, and establish rational free- 
oil Which was truly described as ‘a thing without dom amongst its yearning peoples. 

1” precedent, and therefore without prognostic.” It Situated as England was, it was impossible 
nd required the mind of a Burke to take that enlarged that she could wholly escape the revolutionary 
ly view of the matter, which alone could lead to a enthusiasm which prevailed in France. It 1s 
m4 just estimate of the momentous importance and true, the theory of the British constitution was 
-~ extent of that event. A nobleman was congratu- infinitely more favourable to liberty, than that of 
os lating that astute statesman on the negociations any other nation in Euro e 5 but then it had 
or of Lisle and the probable termination of the never been fully carried out in all its length and 
ev Rev olution. ‘The Revolution over!” he replied. breadth. Whilst the /etéer was scrupulously and 
nd ‘To be sure!! W hy, my Lord, 7 «s not begun. ostentatiously proclaimed, its spirit was evaded, 
on- As yet, you have only heard the first music ; you'll and a wide margin was allowed for a monarch, 

' BEE the actors presently; but neither you nor I _despotically inclined, to exercise his tendencies. 
ox: shall live to witness the end of the drama!” } Whether the reigning monarch of that period 
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was such a man, we do not take upon ourselves|to a desire for constitutional reform perfectly 
to assert. Certain it is, however, that George irresistible. A simultaneous spirit, as we have 
the Third did not possess a mind sufficiently en-| before observed, pervaded a large portion of 
larged or instructed to comprehend the great | the British people, amongst whom the American 
principles of civil and religious liberty, in their! war had never been popular; and about the year 
fall exent ; and that he entertained too high opi- | 1780, societies began to be formed for the purpose 
nions of his monarchical rights and prerogatives, | of obtaining parliamentary reform, embracing, as 


and too great a jealousy of the people, to think 
with complacency of those reforms, which the 
abuses that have crept into the constitution 
imperatively called for. Thus, he formed his 
government upon his own views; and by the 
most stringent measures, endeavoured to crush 
that spirit of freedom which was widely diffused 
amongst his subjects, in common with the other 
peoples of Europe. 

We would not, however, compare the condition 
of the British people at that period, with that of 
any of the continental nations. Whatever defects 
might have crept into the working of the consti- 
tution by the lapse of ages, enough of liberty ex- 
isted to enable the people, without a physical 
struggle, to reform them; in which respect, their 
condition was infinitely superior to that of their 
neighbours. On all occasions when the principles 
of the constitution have been boldly asserted, the 
free institutions of the country have enabled the 
people successfully to combat with the Crown; 
and every flagrant attempt to abridge or to fetter 
the liberty of the subject was sure, in the end, 
to result in the extension and confirmation of that 
liberty. Such was the case in regard to the state 
trials, which took place in the United Kingdom 
from 1792 to 1796; and it is to the events which 
then and previously transpired, that we propose 
to direct the attention of the reader, as illustrative 
both of the spirit which actuated the government 
of that period, and of the power of constitutional 
principles alone to counteract and disarm it. 

The first opening of the revolutionary ‘drama’ 
in France took place in 1789; and being the spon- 
taneous uprising of a great nation for the assertion 
of its just and natural rights, it met with the 
countenance and support of all great and good 
men in the civilized world. To it the King, 
Louis XVI1., was compelled to become a party ; 
and it would have been well for him, his family, 
and his people, had he determined cordially to 


b] 


fundamental principles, annual parliaments and 
‘universal suffrage. 

| The first association for this purpose was founded 
| by the celebrated Major Cartwright, and was called 
“The Society for Constitutional Information.” 
It numbered amongst its members and supporters 
| some of the most eminent political characters of 
that or any other age. The Duke of Richmond 
acted as chairman, whilst Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, 
Erskine, Grey, Tooke, Earl Stanhope, Lord Jobn 
Russell, the Duke of Norfolk, Earls Camden and 
Surry, Lord Mahon, the Lord Mayor of London, 
and a host of others, comprising members both of 
the aristocracy and of the two Houses of Legis- 
lature, were enrolled on its lists. Many of these 
withdrew from the socieiy before the stirring 
scenes of the French Revolution were enacted. 
Amongst the first of these was the Duke of Rich- 
mond, who, having accepted the post of Master of 
the Ordnance, was afterwards one of the foremost 
in prosecuting his former colleagues, the members 
of the society. 

The object of the institution was the diffusion 
of correct political information, in reference to the 
principles of the British Constitution, in order to 
prepare the minds of the people on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform; a perfectly legal object, 
and constitutionally pursued, by the association, 
to the end of its existence. A plan for this ob- 
ject was drawn up by the Duke of Richmond; 
and, on three several occasions, brought before the 
House of Commons by Mr. Pitt, namely, in 1782, 
1783, and 1785. At the last-named period, he 
had become a minister of the Crown, but on all 
these occasions the motion was lost. It may be as 
well here to state, what the measure proposed by 
Pitt, and concocted by him and the Duke of Rich- 
mond amounted to, as it will best illustrate their 
conduct and character, in subsequently prose- 
cuting with so much vindictiveness, the men with 
whom they were, at this time, pursuing the very 





unite with the latter in effecting those reforms | object which constituted the ground of future 
which the nation demanded. His insincerity prosecution. 
and duplicity ruined all; and the second act| The Duke of Richmond was both one of the first 
succeeded,— a horrible tragedy, appalling and |and one of the most active, zealous, and efficient 
bewildering to the nations around, and causing | members of the association—until he received his 
the entire disruption of the whole framework of official appointment. The subject appears to have 
society in that which constituted its theatre. occupied his mind almost exclusively ; and finding 
The French Revolution has been justly ascribed | that there was a wide range of opinion upon it, 
by political writers to the part taken by the | amongst the members, some being in favour of 
government of France in the rupture between moderate, and others of a sweeping measure of 
Great Britain and her American colonies. The | reform, his Grace drew up a specific plan, which 
sanction thus given to the principle of popular | appears to have met the approbation of the major 
resistance to constituted authority, confirmed by |ity. It embraced annual parliaments, and uml 
the early recognition, by Louis XVI., of the | versal suffrage, in the broadest acceptation of the 
infant Transatlantic Republic, in order to spite|term. His language, expressed in a letter pub- 
her rival, were acts little short of suicidal. By | lished at the time, was as follows :—“ From that 
them the seeds of liberty were sown broad-cast | quarter,” the House of Commons, ‘I have nothing 
amongst the French people, and soon gaye rise|to hope. It is trom the people at large that 1 es 
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t any good: and I am convinced that the only 
way to make them feel that they are really con- 
cerned in the business, is to contend for their full, 
clear, and indisputable rights of universal repre- 


sentation. When the people are fairly and equally | 


represented in Parliament, when they have annual 
opportunities of changing their deputies, and 
through them of controuling every abuse of Go- 
yernment in a safe, easy, and legal way, there can 
be no longer occasion for recurring to those ever 
dangerous, though sometimes necessary expedients 
of an armed force, which nothing but a bad Go- 
yernment can justify.”"* It was well remarked by 
Mr. Erskine, on the subsequent trial of John Horne 
Tooke, that ‘if this letter, which, coming from 
the Duke of Richmond, was only a spirited remon- 
strance against corrupt ministers, had been read in 
evidence as the letter of any one of the state pri- 
soners, the whole mass would have been trans- 
muted instantly into high-treason against the 


king !” 


The efforts of the Constitutional Society to bring |, 


the subject of Reform before the House of Com- 
mons, although unsuccessful, were the means of 
diffusing a knowledge of its importance and ne 
cessity throughout the kingdom. Similar societies 
were formed in most of the cities and large towns, 
suchas Southwark, Manchester, Norwich, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, Leeds, &c. These kept up an inti- 
mate correspondence with the central one in 
London; but the difference of opinion which ex- 
isted amongst the members, led to the secession of 
some of the earliest and warmest frieuds of par- 
liamentary reform, who could not go the length 
of annual parliaments and universal suffrage ; be- 
lieving that, however sincere the advocates of 
those changes might be in desiring to engraft 
them on the constitution, they would ultimately 
lead to the destruction of the monarchy, and the 
existing order of things. Amongst the first of 
the seceders were Charles James Fox, William 
Pitt, the Duke of Norfolk, and several other emi- 
nent men. The Duke of Richmond also left 
early, upon his appointment as a cabinet minister. 

This decline of the Constitutional Association 
Was not on account of any exceptions taken to its 
proceedings by the Government, nor were these 
considered dangerous to the constitution or the 
authorities of the country. That event, however, 
son occurred which, whilst it gave a fresh sti- 
mulus to this society, caused the founding of 
others in various parts of the kingdom, some of | 
which certainly went dangerous lengths in their 
ideas and plans of reform, and thus brought both 
upon themselves and those who were more mo- 
derate and constitutional in their views, the | 
vengeance of the Government, many members of 
Which had themselves been the chief’ instruments 
i raising the spirit of the people, which they 
how sought to crush by a vindictive and relentless 
prosecution. 
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, : Letter of the Duke of Richmond to Colonel Sharman, 
p that ume the commander of the Volunteers of Ireland, 
‘self-constituted military body,) but without any com- 
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The French Revolution, which commenced in 
1789, was hailed by the friends of liberty in 
England, as the commencement of a new era in 
the history of mankin!. And certainly, if ever a 
government needed a change it was that of France ; 
if ever a monarchy had forfeited all claim to the 
suffrages of a people and rendered itself unworthy 
of their support, it was the dynasty of the Capets. 
| Despotism the most grinding; corruption the most 
'venal; profligacy the most unblushing; and ex- 
'travagance the most unbounded, characterized 
ithe Court and administration of the Bourbons; 
| poisoning the very fountains of virtuous and well- 
| ordered society, from the domestic circle to the 
| bench of justice. The lives, the liberties, the 
properties of the subject, were liable to be sacri- 
ficed at any moment, under authority, for a mer- 
eenary consideration. And the pernicious ex- 
ample of the Court gave a tinge to the various 
gradations of society, down to the very lowest 
class, 

It is not our design to give a history of the 
French Revolution, but rather to exhibit its reflex 
action upon the British people, who felt the shock in 
a far greater proportion, it must be confessed, than 
the circumstances of the country warranted. The 
question of Reform, it is true, had been mooted by 
the highest authority, so far, atleast, as rank, talent, 
and influence were concerned; but, by this time, a 
large number of the most influential friends of that 
measure had receded from the movement, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of keeping some of the mem- 
bers within constitutional bounds. Several of the 
seceders had also become cabinet ministers, 
amongst whom were William Pitt and the Duke 
of Richmond, both of whom were now the deter- 
mined enemies of the Constitutional Association, 
and those other societies which had arisen out of 
the circumstances of the times. 

It was not, however, till the second phase of 
the French Revolution had taken place, when the 
vacillating conduct of Louis XVI. had brought 
upon the royal family and the aristocracy those 
horrible disasters which alarmed and distracted 
the whole of Europe, that the corresponding move- 
ments in the United Kingdom began to engage 
the serious attention of the Government. With- 
out question, a large party had drank deep into 
the republican spirit, from the same fountain 
which had supplied the Jacobins of France, namely, 
the example of the American colonies, whose in- 
dependence had settled into that form of govern- 
ment. We shall not stop to enquire what effect 
such a change would have produced with us, or 
how far the theory of republicanism is or is not 
superior as an abstract principle to that of mon- 
archy. But of this we are sure, that none of the 
European countries or peoples are prepared for 
such a change; and France, above all others, is 
unfitted for the adoption of republican institutions. 
Every attempt to effect such a change there, has 
ended in the establishment of a military des- 
potism, and the consequent extinction of liberty. 

It is possible that from the different character 
of the British people they would have exhibited 





Mission from the Crown, 


a more rational development of the republican 
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principle, had they at that period been able to 
effect the change. But the fact is, a large ma- 


jority, especially of the middle class, of the Bri-. 
garden at W imbledon, where he resided. A sense 


tish nation, were warmly attached to royalty, 
and to the constitution, and had no wish what- 
ever for a change of government, however desirous 
they were to have a reform in the House of Com- 
mons. It was, therefore, with gricf that they 
saw revolutionary clubs established, and republi- 
can principles openly avowed by the members of 
those clubs, which not only laid them open to the 
vengeance of the Government, but involved all, 
even the more constitutional societies, in the 
same denunciation, and the same vindictive pro- 
secution. 

The five years which followed the death of 
Louis and the destruction of the French monarchy, 
refiected lasting disgrace upon the administra- 
tion of William Pitt. It was a reign of terror 
in England, as well as in France, with this dif- 
ference, that, in the latter case, the fnghtful 
atrocities were committed by a band of lawless | 


passed the middle age, and being in a weak state 
of health, would gladly have retired entirely from 
public life, and shut himself up in his house and 


of duty to his country alone led him to continue 
holding his post in the movement of the day; andj 
his presence at the mectings of the Association 
was often the means of keeping the more rash and 
ardent members within bounds. He was, in fact, 
by the influence his character and station afforded 
him, the moderator of the party; and all docu- 
ments of importance belonging to the association, 
or emanating from it, were submitted to him for 
approval or correction. 

In the meantime, arrests had taken place in 
Ireland and Scotland, where many parties had 
been tried on the charge of high treason. In 
several cases convictions were obtained, and some 


had suffered the extreme penalty of the law, 
Others had been sentenced to transportation fer 


long periods, amongst whom were Palmer, Skir- 
ving, Muir, Margarot, and Gerrald, in Sc otland. 


lr 
miscreants, who soon after, in their turns, ex- | The cases of these men excited the ‘deepe ‘st sym- 


piated their crimes at the guillotine ; 


the Government were the butchers, ¥ ho attacked | cutors. 


indiscriminately the guilty and the innocent, — the | 
ferocious republican and the moderate reformer, 


whist here | pathy with all classes, except that of the perse- 


No one who knew their previous cha- 
racters, believed them guilty of the crimes laid to 
their charge; and the infamous character of some 


Hundreds of blank warrants, ready signed, were | of the witnesses brought against them, excited the 


sent down to the different cities and hone ns where | indignation of all enant men. 


Transportation to 


reform associations were established, to be filled New South Wales (or Botany Bay) was no sinceure 


up at the leisure and discretion of the infamous | at that period ; 


and such were the hardships and 


myrmidons of the Government,* who, anxious to | cruelty these men were subjected to, that, we 
show their zeal and loyalty, made no scruple of | believe, not one of them lived to return to his 


denouncing: some of the most estimable characters | native land. 


in the kingdom. No discrimination was made, | 


but the same charge of high treason was brought | 


against men as loyal as the minister himself, and 
who had but followed the former precept and 
example of Pitt and the Duke of Richmond, both 
of whom were now seeking their blood. 
Amongst the most respectable of these men was 
John Horne Tooke, who, after the secession from 


the Reformers of the Duke of Richmond, acted as | 


chairman at the meetings of the Constitutional 
Society. This gentleman was by profession a 
clergyman, but had no appointment. He had 








hundred such warrants were sent to Clover, who acted in 
the double capacity of barrack-master and spy. <A curi- 
ous circumstance occurred ut this period, in connection 


vith this man, which, as it will illustrate the character of 


the times, and has never been in print, we will relate. 
Clover had received a letter from W. Wyndham, then 
secretary at war, charging him to keep a sharp look-out 


upon the Reformers, and particularly to watch the con- | 


* At Norwich, for instance, between one ond two | 


It was, in fact, believed, that the 
Government directed them to be treated with such 
severity, as to break down their spirit and consti- 
tution at the same time. 

This conduct of the Government, far from 
daunting the London reformers, excited them to 
ercater activity , accompanied with more v igilance 
and caution. ‘They passed votes of sympathy and 
commiseration with the sufferers, and memorial- 
ized the king for a mitigation of their sentences. 
A deaf ear, however, was turned to their repre- 
sentations, and it was very evident that not only 
would their memorial not be attended to, but that 
the memorialists themselves would thenceforth 
be marked men, and that their turn would soon 
come to stand at the bar, on the same sweepillg 
charge of conspiring the death of the king. 

At this period, Horne Tooke was looked up to 


-as the head of the Constitutional Association i2 


Moderate in his views, and a sincere 


London. 


| lover of the constitution in Church and State, of 


duet of the Rev. Mark Wilkes, who appeared to be a_ 


leader. 


Wilkes, was instantly taken to him. He at onee took it 
to March the printer, and ordered 500 copies to be struck 
off. Clover, having been informed of this, went in a 
towering rage to demand his letter from the printer; but 


Wilkes happening to be in the shop, after giving him a | 


good rating, which he was quite capable of doing, in- 
creased his order to 5,000 copies, which were struck off, 
and circulated through the city. Clover never recovered 
his character after this blow. 

+ Tooke had once been returned a member of Parlia- 


This letter was accidentally dropped in the_ 
street by Clover; and being picked up by a friend of 


{ 


which he repudiated all wish to change the form, 
whilst he boldly and fearlessly advocated a cot 
rection of its abuses, he rallied round him tr 
formers of all shades of opinion, holding the mor 
violent in check, and stimulating the lukewarm” 
more decided action. 








‘dered him so obnoxious to the Government that, in ordet 


; 
| 


to get rid of him, they put in force an order or rule of the 
House, before seldom enforced, that no person in hoy 
orders should be eligible to serve in Parliament. In 
consequence of this resolution he was compelled ® 


ment for some borough, but his political opinions ren- vacate his seat. 
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JOHN NORNE 


Every Sunday, his honse at 


recommendation from any lea 


however, proved not to be the e 


On one of these weekly oceasi 
of the name of John Wharten was 


TOORF, ASD 


Wimbledon Com- 
mon was open to all comers who could bring a 
ding m: in of the 
party. At these politic: il reunions, whi ich were 
sometimes numerous, public affairs were discussed 
with the greatest freedom, under the i impressir on 
that no spies or traitors could possibly obtain ad- 
mittance, and that consequently self-i interest w ould 
prevent what took place from transpiring. Such, 


<M 
ak . 


ons, a vouns nan 
intr dun el, us 


having recently been returned a member of Par- 
ic bor oh of 


liament in the Reform interest, 


Beverley, in Yorkshire. He was 


for t! 


possessing considerable talent, wry 
troducing a measure in Parliament with good 
effect. The following passage in the life of John 
Horne Tooke, by a contemporary, will explain this 


man’s character :— 


Among the immense number of spies and informers 


represented as 
s 


“tpable of in- 


now employed, were several of a higher order, some of 


whom were solely actuate l by zeal, 
would have spurned the idea of pecu 
were influenced by the hope of ottice 


ni 
anil 


whilst ps’ how who 
iy gratification, 


appointments. 


rap? of these latter had for some time attached himse!}t 

» Mr. Tooke, and was a frequent visitor at Wimbledon. 
iis situation and character were calculated to shield him 
from suspicion; but his host, who was too acute to be so 
easily auped,soon saw through the flimsy veil of his pre- 
tended discontent ; ds hehad many personal fri-nds in va- 
rious departments of Government, he soon discovered the 
his guest; but in- 


views, connections, and pursuits of 
steal of upbraiding him for lis tre 


men in his situation woul have done, he 


foil him, if possible, at his owa wea; 


He accorilin tly pretended to adniit 


his turn,a dupe. Mr. Tooke began by 


taking care to maguily their num 
unanimity, and commending t'eir 


grees he descended to particulars ; a: 
municate] econfilentially, and under 
promise of seeresy, the alarming inutellige 


of the Guards were vained, that an 


Vf mms, 
1 


wa 
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bers, 


rachery 
lation, and treiting him with eontem 


and dissimu 


pt, as most other 


1 } 
aw a 
determined to 


?Y\ to his el- 


i. 
tire confidence, and completed the delusion by actually 
renlering the person who wished to circnmvent him, in 


dropping hints 
relative to the strength and zeal of the popular party, 


their 


praising 


r 

. 
° } » 
resoiution. By de 


the 


ul at length com 


most solemn 


nee that some 
ari “dl i ree Was or 


ganized, ant that the nation was actually on the eve of a 


revolution. 
After a number of interviews, he 


at length affected 
to own that he himself was at the head of the conspiracy, 
and boasted, like Pompey of old, that he could raise 
legions by inerely stamping his foot on the ground. 


Although no name is mentioned in this account, 
there js not a doubt, from what followed, that 
.» We think it, 
however, doubtful whether Tooke was so well ac- 
qusinteld with the detestable mission with which 
Wharton was entrusted, as the account would lead 
us to believe. At any rate, it appears that the 
Whole party were com} pletely mystified as to the 
teal cause of the important events which took 
place soon after the introduction of Wharton to 

‘These events 
and cleven other 
re mbers of the Constitutional Association, of the 


Wharton is the party referred t 


Mr 7 1 bd 
“rn. Looke’s we: ‘kly mertings. 
Were, the arrest of Mr. ‘Tooke 


details of which we shall now 
ace) int. 
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Thomas Wardy, the seeretary of the association. 
The character of this man, like that of Tooke 
was beyond suspicion, either in pot of moral or 
political integrity. He was a shoe-maker, but in 
intelligence was far superior to the generality of 
tradesmen, for which cause he was chosen for the 
office. Upon his arrest, the following letter was 
addressed to Mr. To: ee 

‘ Dear Citizen,— This morning, at six o'clock, 
Citizen Hardy was taken away by an order from 
the Secretary of State’s office. Th y seized every- 
thing they could lay their hands on. Query: 
Is it possible to get ready by Thursday ? 

‘Yours, 
6 Ju rw. Jorcr.”’ 

Mis letter was stopped and opened at the post- 
office, where it was considered of so much 
importance, that it was sent to the Secretary of 
State. The last clause of it, which merely re- 
ferred to the preparing of extracts from the © Red 
Book,” of the emoluments which Mr. Pitt and his 
family derived trom the public, was believed to 
have reference to a general rising; and the 
Government were instantly on the alert. Myr. 
Tooke’s movements were narrowly watched, and 
his carriage was followed to town. He dined, 
the next day, at a friend’s house in Spital Square, 
and had the honour ef a patrol of horse soldiers 
to guard the house. All this was merely amusing 
to Tooke, who was quite unconscious of having 
commitied any overt act that would lead to his 
arrest. In this he was mistaken; for Ministers 
had taken the alarm, and carly in the morning of 
the 16th of May, 1794, he was seized in his house 
at bel vata 9 by virtue of a warrant from the 
Secretary of State, on a charge of high treaso 
and at once conveyed to the ‘Tower. 

Here he was contined, a close prisoner, for 
several months, not being allowed pen, ink, and 
paper, nor was auy one permitted to visit him, 
or hold intercourse with him by letter or other- 
wise, except his gioler. His h alth s inking unde 
this treatment, an application was made to xo 
Privy Council, and an order was consequently 
issued for the admission of Docters Pearson and 
Cline, as often as the state of Tooke’s health ren- 
dered it necessary, and also of his nephew. 

There has been a good deal of misapprehension 
respecting the precise charge upon which Mr. 
Tooke’s arrest took place; it being generally sup- 
posed that the letter given above, which was 
Written in an ambiguous way, was the moving 
cause. Mr. Tooke himself was for a long time, 
as we have before observed, exccedingly mystified 
on the subject, not being aware of the existence 
of the letter, and quite unconscious of any act 
that could be construed into treason by the laws 
of England. Still he did not know how far he 
might have been compromised by, and implicated 
in, the acts of others, who were less cautious than 
himself. The real cause, however, was subse- 
quently made known to him in a manner which 


‘| 


pree ‘lauded its being made public during the life of 


the principal party conce rned, only three persons 


being privy toit. On the de ath of the per onage 
Une of the first persons arrested in London was | referred to, which took place about the year 1806, 
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the secret became known to a few persons, 
amongst whom was the writer of this sketch, to 
whom it was related by an eminent divine; and 
the correctness of it was confirmed to him in the 
year 1820, by John Thelwall, one of Horne 
Tooke’s associates, and imprisoned with him on 
the same charge of high treason. 
this account we shall now present to the reader. 

Upon the arrest and committal of Tooke and 
his friends—twelve in number—tiie association 
dissolved itself, as did also those in the country. 
But in every place the members were marked 
men, and warrants were sent down, as we have 
already stated, to be instantly executed, in case 
Tooke and the other prisoners were convicted. 
Happily the efforts of the Crown to effect its 
sanguinary purpose were frustrated by the friend- 
ship for Tooke of an individual in high life. It 
is possible that the honest jury who tried him 
might have acquitted him independent of this 
act of friendship; certain it is, however, that by 
it the Crown was disarmed, and the only distinct 
act of delinquency was omitted to be urged 
against him through the following stratagem. 

One evening after Tooke’s ne phe ‘w, who usually 
visited him every day, had left him, a stranger 
was announced by the turnkey. ‘Tooke de sired 
he might be shown in, when a tall man, muffled 
up in a wrapping cloak, and with his hat slouched 
over his face, entered the room, and saluted him 
courteously. When the turnkey had retired, the 
stranger addressed Mr. Tooke to this effect: 
You are no doubt surprised at my visit, but 1] 
beg to say that it is a perfectly friendly one, in 
proof of which I am about to put my life in your 
hands in order to save yours, 
his Majesty’s Privy Council, and my object in 
coming is to inform you of the real cause of your 
arrest, and of the d: anger to which you are ex- 
posed. It will be in your recollection that at your 
dinner party on Sunday last, a motion was pro- 
posed, to be brought before Parliame ‘nt, for in- 
creasing the pay of the navy; and that when it 
was objected by one of the « 
would breed a mutiny, you remarked, ‘ that's ex- 
actly what we want’* This observation was car- 


* The circumstances respecting this affair were as fol. 
lows: Ata previous meeting at Tooke’s house, it was 
determined that Wharton should bring forward in the 
House of Commons a motion bearing on the subject of 
Reform. This was done, and the motion being seeonded, 
it was simply met by the previous question being moved, 
which was put to the vote and carried, without any one 
speaking against the motion on the part of the Ministry. 
This was considered rather singular, but as Wharton ae- 
quitted himself very creditably on the oceasion, not 
much importance was attached to the circumstance. 

On a subsequent meeting at Tooke’s, it was proposed 
that another, and more pointed motion should be brought 
forward by Wharton. During the debate as to the na 
ture of it, one of the guests proposed that it should be 
@ motion for increasing the pay of the navy. “No,” 
said another, “that would create a mutiny amongst the 
seamen.” ‘* Well,’ said Tooke, “that’s just what is 
wanted.” The meeting broke up without coming to any 
decision; and, before the next Sunday, the arrest of 
Tooke and his friends had put a stop to their further 


proceedings. 
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The details of 


I am a member of 


company that this 


ried to the Minister by Wharton, the member for 
Beverley, who was of the party, and your arrest 
was the consequence. 

“In the Privy Council held to-day, Wharton 
has been examined, and it was afterwards debated 
in what way his evidence should be adduced against 
you; whether the informer should be called by 
the Crown, or whether they should allow you to 
call him, 
your own witness? The council broke up without 
deciding this question, which will be brought be- 
fore it again to morrow. I will, therefore, be here 
azain to-morrow evening, to let you know their 
decision.” 

“The scoundrel,” said 
stranger had concluded; “I always ogg: 
him of not being over-hearty in the cause, but I 
could not have believed him guilty of so atrocious 
a breach of confidence. However, we must en- 
deavour to out-manauvre them yet.’ After a 
short conversation the stranger took his leave. 

The next morning, Tooke sent for his solicitor, 
and in confidence communicated to him what he 
had learned, but without divulging the way in 
which he obtained his information. He then di- 
rected him to go to Wharton and serve him with 
a subpoena, and to beg of him not to absent him- 
self from the court at the trial; that he considered 
him the most important witness in his favour; 
and, in short, that he depended on him more than 
all the rest; and it was, therefore, of the utmost 
consequence to him that he should be present on 
the occasion. 

This was done the same day; and in the even- 
ing, Tooke’s incognito visitor again made his 
appearance, and stated that Wharton had detailed 
to the Privy Council what had passed with the 
solicitor. Upon which it was unanimously agreed, 
that ‘Tooke should be allowed to call him as his 
witness, and that then the counsel for the Crown 
should obtain the most direct and unequivocal 
evidence against the prisoner by a cross-examina- 
tion. 

Tooke now felt completely at ease, and began 
making his arrangements for his defence. Itis 
said that he had determined to defend himself; 
but his solicitor, after a long argument with him 
on the subject, concluded by s saying, ‘* Well, sir, 
you must act as you please; but if you do, you 
will cert: uinly be hange d.”” ‘‘ Then,” replied Tooke 
instantly, “1’1l be hi anged if 1 do!” and directed 
him to give the brief to ‘Henry Erskine. 

The ‘number of witnesses subpoenaed on both 
sides amounted to some hundreds. Those for the 
defence consisted chiefly of the higher ranks of 
socicty, with whom Tooke had been on terms of 
intimacy all his life: they included his quondam 
associates in the cause of Reform, not forgetting 
William Pitt (the Prime Minister), and the Duke 
of Richmond (the Master of the Ordnance), ©! 
many other distinguished personages, who, like 
them, had not only abandoned their former pm 
ciples, but were now the vindictive persecutors 
those who acted with greater consistency. Whar 
ton appears to have been subpeenaed by both the 
prosecutor aud the prisoner, as his name appeans— 


Tooke, when _ the 





and so convict you out of the mouth of 
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for the first and last time in the proceedings —| proceedings, which displays the fearlessness of 


amongst the witnesses for the Crown, on whose 
behalf, however, he was not called, as was pre- 
viously arranged. 

The trial commenced under favourable circum- 
stances in many respects. The whole of the 


twelve prisoners* were included in the same bill of :cou/d be tried by God and my country ; but 


indictment, sent up to the grand jury; but they 
claimed to be tried separately, which was granted. 
Hardy had previously been tried and acquitted, 
there not being a shadow of evidence that could 


Tooke’s character. When called upon to plead 
and to say how he would be tried, he eyed the 
court for some seconds in a significant manner, 
which few men were better able to assume ; and 
shaking his head, emphatically replied, — ‘1 





It is impossible to give any adequate analysis 
of this memorable trial, the favourable result of 
which to the prisoners probabiy saved the lives 
of hundreds if not thousands of respectable citi- 


be relied on, to bring home to him the charge of zens. It must suffice us to state that the evi- 


treason. Erskine, who had so successfully con- 
ducted his defence, was himself a staunch re- 
former ; and although he had seceded from the 
association, was well enough acquainted with 
Tooke’s principles and associates, to know both 
the weak points of the charge against the prisoners, 
and the strong ones in their detence. When these 
advantages are coupled with the powerful elo- 
quence, the great legal acumen and knowledge, 
the ardent love of freedom, and the undaunted 
courage, by which Erskine’s character was marked, 
it will be manifest that the chances were greatly 
in favour of the prisoners. , 

But, independent of this, the public mind began 
to take the alarm, as to whither the vindictive 
proceedings of the Crown were tending. The 
prosecutions in Scotland were harsh in the ex- 
treme, and made no discrimination between the 
respectable and moderate reformer and the furious 
democrat; and the same tragical results, —for 
lives had been taken both in Scotland and Ireland, 
—were now sought to be obtained in London 
and the English provinces. Nor would it stop 
here if the Crown proved successful in the present 
prosecution. It had determined to ‘‘run a muck”’ 
at all reform and reformers, and by a multitude 
of warrants make a complete sweepstake of the 
most respectable of the latter, thereby hoping to 
strike terror into the inferior ranks. The writer 
of this sketch happens to be but too well ac- 


quainted with the truth of this assertion, upwards 


of fifty of his own relatives and friends in a 
provincial city having been amongst the pro- 
scribed, every one of whom would have been 
arrested and tried on a charge of high treason, 
had Horne Tooke been convicte1; the warrants 
lor their arrest (among others) being in the hands 
of the local authorities, ready to be executed at a 
moment's warning. It was therefore the general 
feeling, — doubtless extending itself to the jury- 
panel, —that nothing but the most direct and 
unequivocal evidence of guilt would justify an 
adverse verdict against the prisoners. Conse- 
quently the principle of constructive treason, upon 
Which alone it wis hoped to obtain a conviction, 
Was kicked out of court with disgust and abhor- 
rence, as unworthy of a free country and of the 
imsutution of Trial by Jury. 

An incident occurred at the outset of the 


ee 
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eee names were, Thomas Hardy, Jolm Horne 
on ne J. A. Bonney, Stewart Kya, Jeremiah Joyce, Tho- 
48 Wardle, Thomas Holeroft, John Richter, Matthew 


neers, Joho Thelwall, Ricuurd Hodgson, and John 
aller, 


dence for the Crown, whilst it displayed great 
imprudence in some, and folly in others, of the 
Reformers, did not bring home a particle of guilt 
to the prisoner. ‘This the counsel for the Crown 
did not regard, feeling himself sure of eliciting 
enough for a conviction upon the cross-examina- 
tion of Wharton, who stood there in court as the 
bosom-friend of the man he was about to betray 
to the executioner. The chief part of the charge 
consisted of a multitude of written and printed 
documents, which it was attempted to identify or 
connect with Tooke, as a leading member of the 
Constitutional Association. It was proved, how- 
ever, that when such papers were put into hishands 
for inspection he invariably altered and softened 
down such expressions or sentences as appeared to 
him to have a revolutionary tendency; and even 
the witnesses for the Crown were compelled to 
admit that the Duke of Richmond's plan of Reform 
was the basis of Tooke’s own plan, and that the lat- 
ter never went beyond it, or sought to obtain it by 
other than constitutional means. Thus the case 
tor the Crown was closed without bringing home 
tu the prisoner anything whatever stronger than 
constructive guilt of the most inconclusive kind. 
For the defence, a hundred witnesses were 
collected in court, including the most illustrious 
names that adorn the history of that eventful 
period. Charles Fox, William Pitt, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
John Russell, the Duke of Bedford, with a host of 
similar celebrities, were called up on this occasion 


_and spoke to the general respectability of the 


prisoner; and most of them expressed their disbe- 
licf that he could possibly be guilty of the crimes 
laid to his charge. Pitt committed himself most 
grossly by his repeated “non mi ricordo’”’ replics, 
when questioned upon facts that occurred when 
he was himself a member of the Constitutional 
Association; so that, at lust, Tooke called up 
anothcr witness (we believe it was Fox) to con- 
tront him, when he at once recovered his recollec- 
tion and admitted the fact in question. Tooke 
turned to the court and said, ‘“‘ My lord, the 
honorable gentleman appears to have a very con- 
venient memory, which retains nothing he wishes 
to forget!” 

| But where was the traitor Wharton? Waiting 
to complete the purchase of the Minister’s favour, 
by the betrayal of the man who, he believed, 
depended upon him more than any other for a 
successful defence. As the reader will have sur- 
mised, he was not called at all, but stood like a 
| guilty thing enduring She imdignant ae ot the 
2M 
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532 TILLY’S 
prisoner, conveying the conviction that the latter | 
was fully aware of his treache ry. In fact, so 
little apprehension had Tooke of the result of the 
trial, that not more than from ten to fifteen of his 
witnesses had been called, when he signified to his 
attorney that he wished the defence to be closed, 
being quite satisfied that it should rest upon the 
evidence already adduced. The counsel for the 
Jrown objected to this in vain, conscious that it 
was upon Wharton alone that their hope of a 
conviction now rested. Tooke was _ intlexible, 
and the case on both sides being closed, the judge 
summed up, in a speech which oecupicd a whole 
day in de ivering; in the course of which he 
remarked that notwithstanding the high character 
the prisoner sustained by the evidence of the 
illustrious persons who had been called for in the 
defence, as well as those for the Crown, there 
were suspicious points in his conduct which he 
would have been glad to have had cleared up by 
further evidence. W hy the prisone r had declined 
‘calling those witnesses who by their more intimate 
acquaintance with his procecdings could have done 
this, was best known to himsc If; but cert: uinly it 
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would have been desirable to have had those points 
satisfactorily explained. 

After the charge of the judge, the verdict 
occupied but a lew minutes, the jury being 
unanimous in declaring the prisoner, ‘“ Not 
Guilty.” Before leaving the court, Tooke 
wuidressed Wharton: ‘Thou base scoundrel,” 
said he, ‘‘go home to your Yorkshire den, and 
hide your head there, for you are unfit to mix in 
the world with honest men !”’ 

The result of this memorable triai was most 
fortunate for the country. Thelwall and Holecroft 
were put to the bar the next day, but no evidence 
was brought against them, and they were acquitted, 
All ulterior proecedings of the Government against 
sim Reformers were stayed, and the people were 

gain enabled to breathe freely, under the con- 
lien, that however despotically inclined the 
Government may, at times, show themselves, 
there is a power in the constitution, and in the 
institutions of the country, to counteract it, and 
to re-establish its liberties by the very means 
tuken to destroy them. 
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ANNO 1631. 
1. 


Upow a river sweeping by, 


far-spreading plains between, 


Upon th dus kv pu les SO YriN, pon the oaks so green, 
And on iwwide ene ampment, and on a leaguer ‘d town, 
Pouring her lizlit, sore an and white, the Moon of May looked down. 


» 
~~. 


Alldown on bridge and barhican was poured that pensive hue, 


On belfrv that athwart the street 


its sombre shadow threw, 


And on the solemn minster, with portal old and gray, 
And o’er the tents that round and far like a heaveless ocean lay. 


3. 
Duly from steeple and from tow’r rang out the midnight bell, 
Far-flinging over flood and field its deep sonorous knell ; 
And stringing to its music their wild fantastic rhymes, 


Half merrily, 


half mourntully, rang the aerial chimes. 


4. 
That heard the burgher as he watched, amid the calm profound ; 
The seutry heard, as on the walls he paced his measured round ; 


Hoard. too, 
Eyed the tall tows of Magdebu 


the leaguering foeman, all in his tents that lay, 


rg, and hoped the dawning day. 


. 


* What of the night. ye watchme 
‘Safe is the night: 


» 


n, ho! from minster towers that spy 


through yonder camp in stillness all they lie.” 


Ah. vet delay, thou night of May! for ‘neath thy peaceful gleaming 
Seem hushed and still the Powers of Ill, and Terror lies a-dreaming. 


(}. 


Doth anght befall?” 


“ Ye watchmen upon minster tow rs. as now the hour goes by, 
“Tis satety all,” 


again the watch reply. 


And still looks down on tent and town. as vought their rest might mar, 
Tie May-ugon ip ite geuuleuess—and lo, tLe morning star! 


the re4 


*G 








> ne 


* Gustavus was at the fortress of Spandau. 
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Uprose the sun in glowing eas‘, aud streaked with glittering line 
All the broad plain, and kibe that rolied goideu in morning-shine. 
“What of the morn, ye watchmen, that speer from minster tow'rs 2” 
“ Afar, a-near, is nought of fear.” So pass the fateful hours. 

8. 
And now, of burgher watching long the languid eyelids fail, 
And on the wall, his arms beside, s.eeps weary sentry pale. 
God grant the Long-Expected come, th’ imprisou'd town to free, 
Ur terrible of some that sleep shall the awakening be ! 


9. 
Stout Falkenberg stood ou the wall, looked out o'er wide domains, 
Scanned the broad marches’ yellow tracts aud beathery Saxon plains ; 
lo stately-towered Wittenberg, to Spandau turned his eve, 
For the royal Sweden's banuers to come sweeping up the sky. 
10. 
"Tis far to tower'd Wittenberg, ‘tis many a weary mile 
To where in dolour and in doubt King Gustave sits the while. 
They come not; no, they come not! Yet of the gallant man 
Bold was the bearing stul, and bold the speech im council ran. 


Ll. 
Why sits that king ia Spanduts walls, in doubt aud dolour sore, 
Biding the time, chiding the tiune—promising evermore ? 
The've watched tor him by day and night, they've prayed by night and day; 
Ah, surely, he wiil come this ude! ah, why doth he delay! 
12. 
Six times from steeple and fiom tow'r rang out the hour of morn, 
Six times o'er wood and field and tlood its echoing notes were borne; 
Then out from tentand up trom trench darted th’ iusidious foe, 
Sudden, as angry Ocean heaves trom slumbrous depths below. 


1+. 
Sudden and silent comes the foe, rampart and roof to scale, 
Where ou the walls, at intervals, sleep weary sentries pale. 
A moment gone, they slept secure ;—the next, and at a stride 
Grim-visaged Death stands pitiless that dreaming guard beside. 

14. 
Them by the white scarf may ve know—that reddend soon shall be— 
The myrmidons of Pappeuleim, that ruthless companie, 
her foremost seen waere slaugliter's keen, with haud and soul defiled, 
Call they on Jesus’ holy name aud Mary's, mother mild. 

1. 
Sound, sound the tocsin, sound amain; beat up th alarming drum: 
Come, captain, and come citizeu; crattsman and soldier, come ! 
From pallet spread on stoniest bed, trom couch of delicate down, 
Rise, wretched men of Magdeburg! the toeman’s in the town! 

16 
Ho, Falkenberg! from council come! instant the rescue bring ;— 
Who prates of tardy succour, raves :—dreams ot your Swedish king! 
Ho, haste thee, Christian-William!+ true hand and heart hast thou, 
Never so tried us at this tide; never such need as now. 

17. 
Thou graybeard, seek a sword; in vain thine years shall grace implore: 
Arm, men, for home and children, and the mothers that them bore ; 
Kiss, kiss thy love, and to the street thou beardless junker tree, 
ilse the next kiss on loved one’s lip toul ravisher’s may be. 

IX. 
“QO, go not forth, true husband mine; too fiercely roars the fray.” 
“Ah, bide with me, my youngest son, nor tempt the street to day.” 
“And if | went not forth, sweet wite, the wild Walloons would come.” 
“ And if I stay with thee, mother, tuey ll slay us in our bome.” 

19. 
Comes wild Walloon, and Croat wild: Uhlan and tierce Pandour ; 
As Ocean's crested coursers over dyke and dain down-pour, 
Scourging the coast, — that numerous host drives on its vengeful way — 
Avoid, avoid th’ inbursting tide! or, breast itas ye may! 















rescue of Magdeburg. 





+ Christian-William of Brunswick, the * Sdiinistrator” of the archbishopric of Madgeburg. 


History las sutlicieutly discussed whether he could have come to 
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20. 
By parapet and breached wall, by bastion, bridge, and port, 
Did ne'er to feast belated guest more emulous resort: _ 
Than press those thirsty revellers, than comes that impious throng, 
Shouting aloud, for vengeance vowed— vowed, and denied so long. 
21 
“Shout! for the hour is come at last! Upon the rebel brood! 
Smite, for the Kaiser's justice! smite, for the true faith of God! 
He sins who spares the foes of Holy Church; whose hand shall slay 
Its hecatomb of heretics wins Mary's grace to-day.” 
22. 
“Slay!” “slay!” it is the fearful word. Slay, and for ever, slay ! 
As down the street with fiery feet the vengeance whirls its way, 
And vain is Usiar’s* rally to check th’ oernumbering swarm, 
And shiver'd, as his blade it swung, sinks Christian’s gallant arm. 
23. 
O God, and for thy mercy’s sake! ‘twas death of heart to see 
The blood-red tide on every side down-pouring piteouslie ; 
"T'was death to hear those shrieks of fear, the rush, the shock, the din, . 
While thundering o'er that rout aud roar the caunon’s crash broke in. 


24, 
Accursed blow, that laid him low; there, in the thick pell-mell 
Sunk Falkenberg, true heart, that kept the town so long and well. 
If single sword had rescue wrought, his arm the work had done— 
Now Heavy'n in mercy help this folk, whose chiefest help is gone ! 

2°). 
Ah, where was then, ne'er miss’d before —ne’er miss'd at sorest need — 
The champion of the maiden town upon his milk-white steed ; + 
Fled trom whose sword the Croat horde, and owned unwonted fears, 
Fierce Isolani’s fantassins, and Holsteim’s cavaliers ? 


26. 
He is not here: he comes no more! champion and steed are gone! 
From the devoted city all the guardian guests are flown. 
Grim muréer stalks from house to house with his red foot on the floor, 
And lust that with impatient hand bursts in the chamber-door. 


) 


wil. 

Over his child the gray-sire bent, to ward the threatening blow, 

Betore the maid her lover stood and fiercely faced the foe ; 

But on the shrinking infant, and on the trembling maid, 

Reeking and red, with swoop of death, came down th’ unsated blade. 
28, 

Wo for the fair-haired virgins, for the tender brides that be, 

And the mother’s gentle breast that press the lips of infancy ; 

Wo, wo, for youth and beauty, clutched by Croat’s barbarous hand, 

And the hoped-for loves of the golden years gone down to the loveless land! 
2°). 

Ah, virgins, sad and sooth it is, in maiden flower to die, 

‘lis sad all down beneath the unrestoring wave to lie, 

And deep are Elbe’s broad waters; but there a kindlier doom, 

A fate more fair yell find than where Walloon and Croat come, 
30. 

O God! can these thy creatures be, and in thy likeness made, 

That in soft woman's snowy side plunge the unpitying blade, 

Spare not the few scant drops of age, and from the hands that play 

And lips that drink at mother’s breast cut the warm life away ‘ 


51. 
Then to stern Tilly where he stood spake of his captains one, 
“ Now for the blessed Christ, his sake, bid this foul work have done!” 
Answered that gloomy chieftain, unmoved by pity he, 
“The soldier for his toils, | trow, must needs rewarded be.” 

32. 
Then outspake furious Pappenheim, ‘* What hinders us but we 
Destroy th’ accursed city, from out the things that be? 
Fire we this nestof heretics!’ And as he spake the word, 
Fiercer upon his fiend-stampt brow shone out the twofold sword § 


—— 


an 





* A certain Colonel Uslar, who made a most strenuous resistance. 


+ It is said that whenever during the siege the Magdeburgers made a sally, a horseman with shining — 
mounted on a white charger was seen in their van, and struck terror into the besiegers. 
dian angel of the city. 

, . e ? . . 

§ | ay penheim bore upon his fi rehead a “ wother’s mark’ of two crossed swords. 


He passed for the gush 
* ‘Tilly's reply, as is well known, was to this effect. 
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33. 
Never so fierce in Grecian vale was frantic thyrsus swung, 
As at the word through that wild horde sped the red seourge along. 
When. when, did vengeance lack its sport, if Croat’s hand were near, 
Or dire behest unheeded fall upon Marauderer’s * ear? 

34. 
Croat and grim Maranderer flew to the work prepared, 
And grimlier by the flashing torch the blood-staiped visage glared ° 
And evermore and evermore, as brand on brand was piled, 
Called they on Jesus’ holy name and Mary's, mother mild. 

4), 
There shrunk the gorgeous tapestries in many a lordly home, 
Crumbled the gilded halls of state, cracked the resplendent dome, 
And down went tow’r and temple — but mid the wreck verlore 
On Jesus and on Mary's name shouted they evermore. 

56, 
And swift and soon that blazing noon athwart the land goes gleaming, 
O’er holt and heath its tierv scathe, o'er field and thicket streaming, 
“Iwas seen trom Brunswick's minster tow’r, from Lutter of the plain, 
And on the hill-side mournful, for the flower of Denmark slain. 

37. 
Far over Elbe the straggling Swede caught the refulgence red, 
It spread o'er mitred Halberstadt, to pine-clad Harz it spread, 
Beyond the wall of evil name+ to where the herdsman lone 
Marvels the mighty leap profound, vouched by the hoof-stampt stone.! 

as, 

Still as he steered, that hideous glare, the conscious stream adown, 
Followed th’ affrighted boatman to many a distant town, 
Filled with fresh fear the mountaineer that shuddering walks a-nigh, 
Where the Red Cesar§ sits and counts the centuries go by. 

49. 
That furnace of a thousand homes blazed in the eve of day, 
It blazed as died the fires of eve in the red west away, 
Till on the scorched and blackened heaps of the once goodly town, 
Pouring her light, at deep midnight, the Moon of May looked down. 


41). 
All in the desolate night was heard the long and piteous moan 
Of ‘wildered infant voices, calling on parents gone ; 
Unanswered cries of babes that lay by mothers in their gore, 
Or vainly pressed th’ accustomed breast that gave its drops no more. 


4). 
O river of the land of streams, with towered cities crowned, 
That flow'st by Dresden’s terraced halls, and Meissen’s castled mound, 
By old electoral ‘Torgau, and Dessau’s ducal home, 
Aud Wittenberg, where sturdy monks mock the huge pride of Rome, 


42. 
That from Bohemia’s mountain-range, through many a fertile plain, 
Roll'st to the thousand-masted port | that fronts the northern main, 
Fairest of all the homes of men that stand thy waters by, 
Was she, the maiden city, that in ashes here doth lie. 


43. 
On rolls the hastening river by the mournful city lone, 
And as it rolls, its waters for ever shall roll on; 
But there no more shall boatman’s our poise to the chiming hours, 
Or cleave upon the wave the forms of stately-slumbering tow'rs. 


AA. 
But to imperial Ferdinand let gratulations come, 
And welcome news to the Arch-Priest that sits in haughty Rome, 
In Munich's and Vienna's halls prepare the feast of joy ; 
For never, since the fatal night of ten-years’ leaguered Troy, 





* Followers of the Count de Merode, of the great Belgian family of that name. 
+ Der Teufelsmauer, a range of hills in the neighbourhood of the Harz mountains. 


t The Rostrappe, to which is attached the well-known legend of the horse-leap. 
4 ‘The Red Cwsar (Frederick Barbarossa) who sits asleep under the Kyffhausen, but awakes now and then to as- 
‘ain whether sufficient Jahrhunderte are passed for him to get up and resume the reins of empire. 
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49. 
Or since the day when Judah's foes encamped on Zion's hill, 


By Calvary’s accusing mount ¢ 


and Cedron’s mournful rill, 


W he a the red Llood the red fires quence hed, and, with unpitving sword, 


tome’s ruthless legionaries wreaked the vengeance of the 


» Lord; 


46. 


When down went tower. and té mple down: 


and tenantless stood there 


‘the mountain of the Holy House as the high places bare, 
And Desolation’s sign abhorred scowled o’er the blasted scene — 


liath such a day of 


dire dismay or su 


ech destruction been. 


4 
sé. 


As lies the Alpine hamlet 


, crushed by the bolt of snow, 


As lies the shrivells xd forest “neath the fierce tornado’s glow, 
s lies the wreck u ipon the strand when the storms have ceased to blow, 
is grief and gloom, in dust and doom, proud Magdeburg lies low. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


FURTHER PROGRESS. 


Ir was a fine summer night on one of those 
large likes into which the Ha-wah-hah ever and 
lisclf in its long and circuitous 
the water was as stil and waveless as 
blue wind ess sky that overlooked it, and 
cast in it the reflection of its thousand stars ; 
while the dark, though transparent air that hung 
around it, a medinin blending earth and 
heaven into one. The such as can 
only be telt in om suiitude of an unpeopled wil- 
derness ; “ye 0 broken by hove alternate cough 
of a double ee ressure cne ‘that went ¢ 
Ing hike a post mouster spon the darkness. 
With its signal lights and long train of sparks, 


’ 
anon Vesoives 
Cacuc Tg. 


the dak 


seemed 


al ' 
stiliness wus 


are ‘T'- 


oD 
and lurid glow of its furnaces reflected against 
the heaveas and in the water, the steim-bout 


looked like SOC 2 igantic Will-o-the Wisp or Wali- 
derng fire, that might well have startled the 
savages or wild beasts watching it from the 
rounding With the terror of a super. 
natural visitant. 

In the upper 


su7- 


shores, “us 


stloon of this steam-boat (an 
apartment i Ame rh ‘an river-steame ‘rs situate “l 
all the « nd used as a lounging place), 
which was furnished with velvet ee soli 
ewpels, mirvoss end gild.ug,—were seated jour 
Republicans, enjoying the cool night air which 
was draited upon them through the open windows 
We must describe them separately, as actors in 
the ¢ xtraordinary scene about to come under our 
notice. The first was lolling on . sola, diligently 
eugazed over the shects of a stitched novel. He 
Was a young man, with one of "ne stalwart 
frames common to the denizens of the South-west. 
itis eyes and hair were blick as jet, and his eom- 
plexion of a clear olive. He wae dressed in a 
sort of loose, Cevil-nay-care dandyism, charsc- 
teristic of the rich young planters; and lis dark 
green dress with the jacket tichly biraic 


abov cabtus, aw 
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thrown open, displaying the whitest of fine cam- 
bric shiris, from wh LOSe parti ngs at the collar was 
seen a sturdy though handsome throat, added to 
an air determined and rather aristocratic, instantly 
drew upon him the attention of the b. holder. 

The second passenger was loling on one chair 
with his Jegs tilted up agaiust the back of another, 
ani chewing aud expectorating plentifully. He 
was a man of middie age, sut quite silent, and 
seemed tu be in a state of calin enjoyment. 

The remaining two were occupants of the same 
scitee, and cugaged in carnest conversation 
together. In the person of one might be detected 
no other than the little sprightly figure of our old 
acquaintance, Mr. Kliab Byron Tunney, the dis- 
tinguished champion of the great Native American 
party. Mr. Tunncy’s tongue was never at resi. 
Ife made a polit of that. Ie was always what 
he called “indoctrinatin :”’ somebody, and engaged 
in the laudable act of the propagation of opinion. 
fe might be pardoned for now ‘coming out 
strong” on these his favourite principles, a3 he was 
on « tour of propagandism in behoot of the Native 
American cause in the South and West. A most 
enterprising agent was Mr. Tuwancy, and admirably 
suited tu the capacities of the crude audience upon 
whom he was commissioned to act. He was now 
exerting his eloquence upon the young man seated 
beside hin -_ this young man’s denomination 
was Mr. Chan ‘ey Pike. He Was a yellow-haired 
youth, with a ped lite sprouting | ecard, attempted 
to be wora ia the pointed Raleigh style, at least: 
extended our anticipations to this. He had ver y 
long features, particularly the chin, long limbs, 
which he always stretched out wide and far; 
had a long way of drawling out his sentences, 
Which he usu: ally interspers “d with a number of 
ouths, to impart to them significance and spirit. 
He was perpetually asking Mr. ‘Tunney questions 
for information, appearing to be a young gentle 
man of an enquiring turn of mind; ‘and Mr. 
Tuaney appeared for the present to s tand to him 
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in the relation of travelling tutor, in order to “‘in- 
doctrinate’’ his budding intellect into the ways 
of Native Americanism, and of the world. 

These latter three, as genuine Native Ameri- 
cans, tricd to look and be as vulgar as possible ; 
hitching up their trowsers, kicking their boots 
into cach other’s faces, and throwing mouthfuls of 
tobacco in every direction. Mr. Tunney and his 
pupil appeared to be acting quite naturally and 
unatlectediy ; but the mide tle+s aged gentleman had 
a countenance something at variance with his 
present demeanour. It bore traces of thought 
and culture, and was evidently that of no rude 
undis¢ ‘iplined intellizence. But his travelling 
companions were not in the habit of tedying 
physiognomy, and they were quite contented for 
the present to regard him as a fellow. 


ah. hat was the name of these tellers, Tun- 


ney?” said the young gentleman with the en-- 


quiring turn of mind, “ that you said was forging 
their weapons against the Native Americans >” 

“s The Jesuits, you mean,” returned Mr..Tun- 
ney. ‘“‘Ay, they know that the Native Americzns 
are aiming a disastrous blow at the great Catholic 
body police in this Westera world. They are the 
fellows to see through a stone wail —-sharp- 
sighted ones I warrant ye, that can detect the omn- 
nous speck in the sky, when the hurricane is filty 
mile beyond sun-down ’ 

Here, the middie-aged pass 
chairs, had he been an animal oi the horse genus, 
might have been discovered to prick up his ears ; 
but being simply a man, he made ho sign of this 

ind, but only sat, and chewed, and expectorated 

" i he Vy are insidious fellows, yr et Jesuits, amt 
they, Tunney?” said the young man. ‘ Don't 
they assume all sorts of disguises, and make tu 
art of deception the whole purpose and plan o|! 
tieir life. Indeed I have heard that their col- 
leges and seminaries are constructed fur no othe 
purpo-e than to inculcate the art of intrigue. 
don’t ue who among them may be a Jesuit. 
Perhaps your friend, your brother, 

nion, You don't know it. Perhaps you may be 
a wit; perhaps I may be a Jesuit. 
3b ul it might be so, and none the wiser. 
‘Ay, ay,” said Tunney, laughing at his zeal, 
cuarid thee well from the Vipers, my son.’ 
“ta they been able to look under the mask of 


ichalance worn by the middle-aged passenger | 


on the two chairs, the ‘y would have detected a 
sneer of mingled h: itred and conte mpt deforming 
those features; but he only hitched up his trow- 
ers, und stretched his legs farther into the air. 
Does the Native Ameri can party get much 
@iead in your city, gentlemen ?” s: id the middle- 
aged nan, breaking in for the first time. 

Wh, Vy yes, sir. Ho} yc SOON, sir, to make that 


great manufacturing city the head-quarters of the 
party, sir,” 


“That is strange !” continued the middle-aged ; 
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eneer on the two} 


your compa- | 


[ don’ t say | 
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, be they foreigners or not. Though I myself 
care little for the Protestant view of the question, 
yet the use I am enabled to make of it, in enlisting 
partizans to our cause, is the best arrow in my 
quiver. Popery is a great terror-striker, perhaps 
truly so; and to those who see in it the enemy of 
all civil and religious liberty — the spectacle of 
hundreds of thousands of Catholic e migrants from 
Ireland and elsewhere arriving upon our soil, 
each with his vote in his pocket, is something 
from which to shrink. However, my own per- 
sonal sympathies don’t lie so much in this view of 
the question , and my quarrel is not so much with 
Catholics as with foreigners, particularly with 
those new importations from England, who still 
remain English at heart —who bring their haugh- 
tiness, their contempt, and their assumption of 
superiority — it is against these th: at we mean to 
summon up the fists of the country.’ 

“Js Philippi much troubled with these inter- 
lopers?” enquired the midd.e-aged, seeing that 
Mr. Tunne ‘y had been interrupted i in the excite- 
ment of his harangue, by the necessity of taking 
breath. 

‘IT know one,’ said Mr. Pike, ‘‘and you know 
him too, Tunney — and you dou’t like him. <A 
turnation fine-looking young fellow _too, and 
likely to come to h.s fortune among us.’ 

Had we been able to see beneath the half-shut 
eyes of the middle-aged traveller on the two 


chairs, we should have been struck with a gleam 


of triumphant self- satisfaction at the turn 
which the conversation was beginning to take ; 
but he was well accustomed to veil the workings 

his mind, and he contented himself with 
throwing a mouthful of saliva to the other end of 
the cabin. 

“Ay true?” said Mr. Tunney, with ill-sup- 
excitement, “that’s the fellow that’s 
engaged to Miss Tremont. As conceited a puppy 


pressed 


as has ever been imported from beyond sexs. 
fey say they will get into your families, and you | 


Why! he has not been located in the heart of us 
more than three years; and landed, [ warrant ye, 
Without a shirt to his back. To see that fellow 
in our best circles, connected with one of our best 
manufacturing establishments, and likely to carry 


off one of our richest heiresses, is it not enough to 
make every drop of one’s Native American blood 


bubble with indignation. W hy, in a few years, 
that beggarly Englishm: an will be one of the rich- 
est citizens of the place! But I despise the fellow,” 

said Mr. Tunney, with a sudden turn of magna- 
nimiiy; ‘let me catch him or mect him, and, by 
Jove! Pll insult him—that’s all.” 

‘‘}lave you a personal quarrel with the gentle- 
mau?” said the middle-aged, who seemed strangely 
desirous to keep the ball of the speaker’s thoughts 
runuing in this direction. 

“Why, no! that is, yes! But if I met him, 
[ shouldn’t mind pulling his nose—not a twig 
And then when he begged my pardon, perhaps - I 


_should be sorry for the puppy, he being a stranger, 


“ the prine ipal manufacturers of the place being jand grant it to him, if he a’most went down on 


Irish and Seotch.”’ 


“Very true; but they are mainly Protestants : 
tad all people of strong 


| his knees and be ‘gged it. 
|to be in the mood, perhaps I should give him a 
Protestant feeling are with | kick and tell him to go to hell.” 


But if I didn’t happen 
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his declamation by a sudden apparition emerging 
from one of the state rooms, whose doors flanked 
the upper saloon, where the party was assembled. 
The apparition consisted of a tall, strongly built 


young man, with light curling hair, regular 
haug rity features, and blue eyes, which fixed. 


themselves upon the speaker like a pair of spark- 
ling meteors. 

‘Do you know me, sir?’’ exclaimed he in a 
tone which instantly drew the, attention of the 
whole party upon him, and told them in reference 
to the subject of the animadversions to which they 
had been listening, as their questioning eyes 
turned towards him, ‘‘ thou art the man.” 

And now,” continued he, addressing Mr. Tun- 
ney, ‘‘let me intimate, 
every word; and only deferred showing myself 
iintil your statements were brought to a close.” 

Mr. Tunney first turned very red, and then as 
pale as de ath; and not without reason, while he 
glanced at the strong stalwart figure towering 
ahore him, which looked as if it could have 
erushed him into an atomy. 

‘You intimated your intention of pulling my 
nose,’ said Denning, ‘‘ now then, I pull 3 yours ;”’ 
and he drew the hes k part of his fingers lightly 
and jeeringly over the nasal organs of the little 
gentle inan. Mr. Tunney sprung to his feet, as if 
ic had received a stab. Ile was a bragg: idocio, 
mt no coward, and his small eyes darted rage and 

bi it he saw how hopeless would be a per- 

nal struggle with the tall figure that stood 
becore him in the repose of conscious strength, 
<l his bowie knife was drawn in a moment. 
ut he had not time to unclasp the long, mur- 
dcorous, tapering blade; for Denning seized him by 
the back of his coat collar, and ltted him from 

¢ floor, and shook him as a mastiff shakes a cat 
in his teeth, and dashes it, and tosses it, and 
hakes it again, till the amimal’s brain reels and 
ue is lett without sense or motion. 

“And so you would insult me, poor catiff,’ 

jd he, “and you would bring me to my knees, 
and you would cutf me. Ha! ha! but J do not 
Incan serious!y to hi cn you, poor minion! there’s 
on end!” and he threw him from him on the 


, 


loor. 
‘Che bowie knife had been thrown to a distance 
scuttle; and Denning walked over very 
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( the open casements into the lake. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


4 AFTAIR OF HONOUR, AS MANAGED BY THE GENTLEMEN 
OF THE SOUTH-WEST. 
Ir was getting very late, and the other pas 


ivers, either asleep or stowed away in the lower 
bins, were in happy ignorance of the scenes 

‘ing in the upper saloon. The young Southerner 
om we have described, had thrown away his 
novel at the first sound of the affray, and had 


b—~ 


\.atched it in the attitude of the delighted steed, 
nting 
Mh Oa he 


battle from afar. Few except the |: 
South West understand the fuil zest | 





Mr. Tunney was interrupted at this point of! of an affair of honour. 


that I have heard your, 


‘arm over the gentleman like a wing, 


quictly, picked it up, and threw it out of one 
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The Kentuckian now pre. 
pared himself for action. He assisted the fallen 
man to rise, and it appeared that, beyond the 
fright, he had sustained no very serious injury. 

“You have been insulted, sir,” said the Ken. 
tuckian, addressing him,—‘‘ I am ready to stand 
your friend.” 

“And I,” said the middle-aged gentle ‘man, 
starting from his two chairs, and entering into the 
affair with the practised case of a model republican, 
‘‘am ready to stand second to the other gent Hi 
man. Jam sure we are all of opinion that this 
matter ought not to end here. ‘Lhe character of 
one gentleman has been grossly abused by an- 
other, and that in terms of which the tr. duced 
gentleman i is best entitled to judge. Gentlemen, 
{ cannot tell what were the previous terms upon 
Which you stood with respect to each other, nor 





what causes of complaint you may have had; but 


had I been standing in the traduced geatleman’s 
place, and a listener willing or unwilling to the 
terms of insolence and vituperations with which 
this person had befouled me—there 1s but one 


| “way in which an account could be closed —and I 


know it, and that in justice to myself,” said the 
grave man, looking very valourous and insulted, 

“And I,” said the Kentuckian, extending his 
‘am of 
opinion that this gentleman has been grossly 
mangled, mauled and abused, and therefore de- 
mand satisfaction in his name—instant satisfae- 
tion.” 

The Kentuckian’s fine eyes were sparkling with 
delight. He was getting into the thick of an 
affair in which he evidently found himself’ very 
much at home. 

* Quite so,” returned the middle-aged gentle- 
man, Who seemed animated with a kindred spint. 
“My friend,” said he, indicating Mr. Denning, “if 
he will allow me to call him so, will doubtless 
think fit that we should arrange the atfair imme- 
_| diately.” 

“ What, here!” said Mr. Tunncy, looking round, 
as well he might, on the strange incongruous 
situation about to be selected for a duel scene. 

“ And stranger things have happened,” said the 
middle-aged, who louked like a hound on the 
scent of blood, ‘‘ and in stranger situations, and 
for less caus se — perhaps you and my iriend may 
be strangers to the customs of the South. Nobody, 
l engage, will intertere.” 

He took the Kentuckian aside. 

‘* All’s right,” said the Kentuckian. 
couple of revolvers in fine order” —he 
used the sotlo voce. 

‘Fire arms are out of the question, now and 
here. We must take the knite.’ 

“T can accommodate you there, too, having 4 
case of Californias in my ralise.” 

He de parted to his stute-room to fetch thre; 
and returned with the case in a moment. 

“There,” said he, drawing forth one and ul- 
sheathing it—it was nearly double the size of 8 
large carving-kuiie—*as pretty a piece ot stee! 
us between Columbia River and C ape Cod.” And 
looking at it with admiration, he armed hi 
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with it, and threw himself into a fencing position, ; fair,’ '—returned he, ‘‘and eall you out, as I do 
and thus, with fvot alvanced, and eye steadied, | now.”’ y 

he made fierce passes with it in the air, as in con- ‘‘Young man,” said Denning, in a soothing 
test with some imaginary antagonist, bending, tone of voice, “you have doubtless friends, and 
and parrying, and striking, after the attitude and, many to whom you are dear —a mother or a 
manner of a wild carnivorous bird. ‘ By Jove! sister.” ‘ 

a terrible blade,” he uttered, in recovering him-| ‘ We are quits there, I fancy,” he answered ; 

self; ‘I could ‘split a man’s heart with it in a but that won't hinder me from prov ing myself a 
trice.” inan, and a ge ntleman.” 

“Upon my honour,” said Denning—“upon ‘“ Bah! man!” said Denning; “ all that blarney 
wy honour, you are very, very civil, gentlemen, is exploded now; and people are beginning to be 
in thus charging yourselves with the affairs of a reasonable enough to see that there ure other and 
total stranger. But as Iam quite competent to the more creditable ways of proving one’s manhood 
management of my own, and have settled them and high breeding, than by standing in a grac etul 
in this instance to my entire satisfaction — you, manner to await the entrance of a bulle t into one’s 
will pardon me for saying that I am quite at a, brain. Believe me, my young friend, you will 
loss to understand your meaning.” ‘not have advanced far into the thick of the battle 

‘Too brave a person to feign, I am sure !”’ eja- | of life, before discovering there are worse evils, 
culated the Kentuckian; ‘‘ we simply mean the and more trying to one’s fortitude, than standing 
natural and inevitable way of settling a quarrel face to face with death.” 
between gentlemen.” | Denning looked nearly as young as the Ken- 

‘“] trust our arrangements may be satisfactory ; tuckian, but a certain matured expression, (ga- 
aud choice of weapons suitable to the wishes of thered perhaps from vicissitude and suffering — 


both parties,’ said the middle-aged gentleman. | those slow lengtheners out of time, and always 
‘* Madmen! murderers!’’ thundered Denning. imexpressibly touching when seen in conjunction 
“on this farce or earnest f”’ with the round and beautiful lines of youth,) 


9 


honcho unavoidable in present circumstances!” | made nothing incongruous in the air of superiority 
wid the middle-aged gentleman; ‘* you take up which he thus assumed towards him. It was 
your sulihen here; your antagonist at arm’s probably not without its effect upon the Ken- 
length —the coast quite clear, and no hazard of tuckian’s fiery blood; for, subsequent to this, he 
interruption.” made no rejoinder, and seemed to have quite lost 
* Do L understand you?” said Denning, begin- | sight of his warlike intentions. He restored his 
ning toregard for the aret time the matter with the | Californias to their case, and began to whistle 
necessary seriousnes:; ‘do you mean that | am) as if nothing had occurred. 
to take this two- edged knife, and plunge into! As to poor Mr. Eliab Byron Tunney, he seemed 
that person’s heart or throat as the case may be, quite delighted to be out of the se rape; and the 
giving him in fair play an opportunity of doing the only party dissatisfied with the turn of affairs 
same by mine? ”’ was the middle-aged gentleman who had occupied 


“Ves, yes!” they all nodded assent. the two chairs, and w rho had served in so sigual a 
‘Then it may be worth while to inform you,”’ | manner as aider and abettor. 
he continued, “that I shall do no such thing.’ _ “There has been a d——d row,” said Mr. 


‘| am quite willing on the part of my prin. Chauncey Pike to his friend, as soon as they had 
cipal,” said the Kentuckian, ‘‘ to wait until to- | fastened the door of their double-bedded state- 
morrow. It will be a more quiet and orderly room. ‘If your life or that ‘ere other chap's 
way of settling the thing, perhaps. We can all didn’t go tor it, it wasn’t the fault of that middie- 





go ashore e: rly in the morning at the first land- aged cove. I never saw such a d d blood- 
ing, and settle it in the woods.” thirsty villain.”’ 
“ But I don’t mean to fight at all” —said Den- ‘Qh! never mind it at all,” returned Mr. Eliab 
ning. Byron ‘Tunney, desirous doubtless of the bliss of 
“ Not fight !’”’— screamed the Kentuckian. forgetfulness ; ; ‘‘hold your tongue and let us go to 


‘With that !’’— said Denning, indicating Mr. ‘slee ‘p.” 
Tunne ‘y with scorn. | eine 
‘Well then,” rejoined the Kentuckian, draw- | CHAPTER XIV. 
ing himself up to the full height of his handsome 
and imposing stature —“ I take the quarrel ot 
this person upon me — you fight with me.”’ | Ox the following morning, Denning, who had 
“1 don’t fight with any body” —retorted Den- | slept late, was awakened by symptoms of a great 
hing. ‘The ‘gift of life ought to be too precious | bustle on the decks; and direc ‘tly the voice of one 
to such as yon, to put it hay lessly in peril. At, of the stewards calling out in the cabin off which 
any rate T have ne inbebiie® tek my body should | he slept,—*‘ The Star uf the West close at 
stand asa target for proof of your embryo valour. | hand, gentlemen, and we are going to race her,” 
Mind your own business, young man ; and be not _—explaine “l the cause. The boat in which they 
ia Sater os Geteuad: te Covelde yourself in the’ were sailing had remained the recognised cham- 
fairs of others. till you are wise enough to take pion of the Western rivers ever since she had 
are of you own.” been launched; and her pretensions had been 
* But if I checes te inveive myself in this af- quite unchallenged, until of late the capabilities 
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claimed for the new iron steamer, Star of the} At length, the Star of the West was clean 
West, threatenel to lay her proud head low. abreast. ‘ Three cheers, my boys, and on for it!” 
Everybody was talking of the Star of the West. roared the capiain from the paddle-box. 
She had made one or two trial trips, and g eat’ The three cheers were given, and a shrill 
expectations were entertained from the reports of whistle like a shriek from the steam-pipe as aq 
her speed circulated on those occasions. ‘The’ signal, and both vessels started. They were bow 
Father of Waters was a mere punt to her, and |almost to bow, with a hundred yards between, 
she only longed for a fair start and a long run, to; They were both high-pressures, with double en- 
have an opportunity of darting a-head of that | gines —as neat a match as ever tried it on a seud 
boat into the middle of next week. On the other|on the Western waters. ‘The great length of the 
hand, the friends of the Futher of Waters| Father of Waters was thought a point against 
wished, —that was all, —the upstart was once in | her, being no less than ‘‘ one-sixteenth of a mile,” 
working order, and the Futher of Waters would|as was written in very large characters on the 
just give her five minutes to fall behind out of| paneling of her saloon, from stem to stern. But it 
sight, and leave her in that space of time just | was compensated for by her narrowness, and the 
fitty miles in the wake of sunrise, —and no mis-| prodigious sharpness of her keel, which cut the 
tuke. water like a knife. She had powerful engines 
Large bets were taken on the two vesscls.|too; by many considered to be too powerful for 
Regular gamblers, who in this country of change | the slightness of her build: but she went under 
und incertitude follow the betting profession as a}them gallantly, though trembling in every fibre, 
legalized and lucrative means of obtaining a live- | like an aspen under a strong gate. 
liioud; interested owners, who wished to give| ‘If her engines hold out,” said her captain, 
the vessels the advantage of being talked about, | ‘‘ I have no fear of the oid Mississip — that she'll 
gentlemen at ease, who wanted excitement, and| whip every roaring imp between this and the 
had nothing to do with their money, came for- | world’s end.” 
ward in great variety to the betting books; and| ‘Her engines—no dread that they'll be the 
many thousands of dollars were known to be wt | first to fail ; they are as tough as the steady poles,” 
stake at what time soever these two vessels should | replied the first engineer. 
be pitted against each other. ‘‘Give it to them, then, and no stint; clap 
‘the occurrence of the Star of the West in| everything on your valve, and don’t let a whiff 
the vicinity was at this moment quite accidental; | be lost ; and carry on to eternity, if you like —no 
at least, if designed, the design was buricd in the| hinder from me.” So said the captain, 
bosoms of the captain and crew. Passengers, dis-| The Star was of a d.fferent build; altogether 
relish:ng the po-ition of standing above a gigantic! shorter, and not so clegant-looking. She was 
bomb-shell, which if it does not explode is not the | shaped like a couple of wedges joined at the broad 
fault of thuse who have it in charge — naturally ;}ends, the stern edge only being a very little 
avoid a boat intent to race; though, such is the thicker than the bow.’ She was built on au ep- 
power of rivalry in the human breast, that once | tirely new principle from the ordinary river boats, 
iuirly embarked in the excitement of the contest, ; which show all their bulk above water, having 
passengers become so interested as to lose all only a narrow cut-water submerged. On the cou- 
sense of danger. The Jong-expected crisis in the! trary, she drew as much water as the depth of the 
history of the two boats was at length arrived, and , river would admit; and with her sharpand elegant 
everything favourable to the approaching trial. bow, furrowed her way through it like a plough, 
The river here was wide, the navigation at this: and cast it on each side of her without foam, or 
part of it excellent. The morniug was beautifully ripple, as easily as the beak of an eagle makes its 
clear, not a breath of wind, retardatory or other-, way through the air for the body of the majestic 
wise, to interfere with the regular steam-power of bird. Keeping side by side for some time, theif 
the vessels; and everybody on deck, including heavy alternate coughs labouring on the air, the 
ladies, in the highest spirits, and only anxious jor! two boats shot, rather than glided over the de- 
the commencement of the race. ‘Lhe Luther of scending current of the glossy river. But, cou- 
Waters was going at half-speed, awaiting the trary to expectation, the superiority of the older 
arrival abreast of her opponent, to have a fair, boat began to manifest itself, and her antagonist 
start. But she was getting up steam ina tre- slowly, though surely, fell behind. 
mendous manner, and her furnaces were roaring) “ Whe-ew!” have a tow-rope ?- Whe-ew ! take 
and blazing like the heart of Etna before a con- , our blessing and good-bye. Come along, and lets 
vulsion. ‘the ccal-carriecrs were running back- | take a trip round ye.” Such and sundry ejacu- 
wurds and furwards in double quick time, and the | lations proceeded from the decks of the Father of 
furnuce-men heaping it on to the devouiing tire! Waters. 
that blazed, and consumed, and reiused to be| ‘Tell the men tostop that,” roared the captala; 
satisfied. ‘The engine-men oiled afresh the screws | “the battle is not over yet.” 
and wheels and joints of the mighty iron monster! ‘Lhe river here wilened considerably, and 1 
that was expected momently to plunge into the! appeared that the Jfss/ssippé lost the advantage 
tough of the struggle ; and everybody, down to! which the superior narrowness of her hull affurded 
the smallest engine-boy, appeared animated with) her in overcoming the greater resistance, occ 
a kindred spirit, and resolved to beat, if beating | sioned by a more limited breadth of water. Her 
was in them, or die at their post, opponent proceeded with much greater ease 48 
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freedom over the widening lake, and it became too {| was now almost on a level with the water, sink- 
evident that she was rapidly gaining her lost way.|ing with frightful rapidity and threatening to 
Qn she came, nearer and nearer, till at length she| suck everything down in the whirlpool of its 
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was fairly abreast. 


jdeseent. Loud sereams filled the air, when 


“(jive it to her, lads, down there,” roared the! Arthur Denning, who had been making frantic 


eaptain of the Afississippr. ** Give it to her, every- 


thing she can bear !” 


efforts to assist everybody, at length leuped from 
the wreck the moment he could no longer stay 





“ The furnaces ure blazin’ choke full !’’ was the | with safety, and gained the other vessel. At length, 


reply. 


| ° 
the old steamer went down with one great gulp, 


“Try the oil, then; there’s a hogshead in, which drew in, and tossed the other vessel vio- 


waitin’.”” 
With the fury of the blazing oil, the IWssis- 


sippt went faster and faster; but her adversary 


was still bow to bow. 

“There’s some casks of lard down there; heap 
on everything. 
boat coughing, and panting, and trembling, kept 
up with her younger and stronger adversary— 
slightly retarding, as it appeared, but still deter- 
mined to do or die. 

“Everything on the valve, sir, but it won't 
hold!” suid the chicf engineer. 

“Tt must hold; don’t let a puff escape, or be 
blamed for it.” 

The chief engineer sat down on the safety-valve, 
and added to it the weight of his body. , 

Poor old Ifississippi, she did valiantly ; but the 
Star was now a full boat’s length a-head, a dis- 
tance which she kept easily and proudly, and with 
very little trouble tu herself. 

“Why don’t you keep your steam up, villains? 
don’t you see we're falling astern like.” 

“She can’t bear more — impossible.” 

“ We'll see that,” said the captain, descending 
from the paddle-box ; but before he was half-way 
down the steps, an explosion, like the crack of a 
vertical thunderbolt followed, and the steamer was 
involved in vapour and darkness. Vapour, va- 
pour— boiling hot—appeared to fill all the space 
where she had beon; and machinery, wheels, and 
motion were at rest, as if by magic. Shrieks and 
screams followed ; and some threw them:elves into 
the water to escape the bath of boiling air which 
surrounded them, and, piercing to the very bone, 
devoured them with scorching agonics. Others, 
less unfortunate, were propelled into the air, and 
fell into the river in stunned and shapeless masses, 
or in lifeless fragments. When the steam had 
cleared away, a gutted and misshapen wreck was 
all that remained ofthe old proud Juther of Waters. 
So terrible had been the explosion, that the whole 
centre part of the vessel, including the machinery, 
had been shivered to fragments; and the decks 
were torn and splintered in the direction of the 
bow and stern. At the extremity of the latter 
place, a crowd of the unhurt were huddled toge- 
ther, and momentarily expecting death, as the 
vessel was settling down with a rapidity that was 
astonishing. 

The Star of the West had come alongside di- 
rectly that the dispersion of the vapour had 
allowed her to do so with safety to her passengers 
and crew; but that short lapse of time had ren- 

ted her capabili y of affording much assistance, 
Matter of extreme difficulty. Several jumped on 


Go it, brave Mississip /” as the | 


ilently on the subsequent swell; and then, in a 
| short time, appeared several bodies, and the heads 
of drowning and swimming men, and broken frag- 
iments of the vessel, some gaily painted, others 
‘shattered and blackened, in fine, a frightiul picture 
of ruin and death—and then all was stillness. 
They were not far distant from the shore, but for 
| those who were unable, or too exhausted to swim, 
'too far. The boats of the Star were out, and 
saved many lives; but others sank out of sight 
before they could be reached. Denning, while 
‘leaning over the bulwark of the vessel which he 
had happily gained, noticed the figure of a man 
struggling and splashing in the water not far 
away between it and the shore The man had 
sunk twice and come up; and Denning well knew 
that from the fatal third plunge he would rise no 
more. No boat was near, and animated by an 
impulse of humanity, being an excellent swim- 
mer, he threw off his coat, aud plunged in to the 
water, and swam towards him. Keep your head 
up —a moment more — and [| shall reach you — 
he roared between the pantings of his breath. 
The man leaped breast high out of the water, but 
did not appear to catch the meaning of the words 
addressed to him. He looked wildly and hope- 
lessly round, and Denning was so near him that 
he could sce his eyes. They were quite hke those 
of a fatuous person, and all sense secmed to be 
vone from them beyond a hapless idiotic horror, 
« By heaven, the Kentuckian!” ejaculated Den- 
ning, and he struck towards him with re-doubled 
force. In vain! he sank slowly, his head was 
half under water—it disappeared. ‘ Lost,” 
murmured Denning, as in stretching out his hand 
to grasp him, he found that he had sunk trom 
beneath it, and the dark muddy river hid every- 
thing from sight. Denning dived like a water- 
bird down above the spot — and re-appeared in 
a minute or two, holding the figure by the back 
of the neck. He swam by one hand with his 
burden towards the shore. He reached it, and was 

assisted to land by some woodsmen from a log settle- 
ment that was hard by. ‘They carried the half- 

drowned man to one of the huts, where Denning 
followed, and directed the proper means to be 
used for his recovery. This was accomplished 

after some time; and being warmed and re-invi- 

vorated, he passed into a sound and healthtul 
sleep. Denning got dried, and sat down and 
watched the young man whose life he had been 

the means of saving; and as he regarded his 

noble and prepossessing exterior, he thought what 
a strange freak of chance it was that had linked 

them so together in mutters of life and death. He 





d from the wreck and assisted others; but it 


felt a stranze interest in the young man, excited 
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perhaps by his helpless situation and the con- | “Great heavens! ejaculated the Kentuckian, 
sciousness of having rendered him a service; and | recognising him; ‘are you the man I wanted to 
all desolated as his heart was, begin to feel a sad | fight with last night.” 

pleasure in welcoming there once more the stir- | “You see,” suid Denning, laughing, “if yoy 


rings of a new regard, and in experiencing anew | had maimed me or wounded me, I could not haye 


the throbbings of affection and sympathy, the ab- | come so opportunely to the rescue.”’ 
sence of which only makes life intolerable. The! ‘You are a brave fellow,” said the Kentuckian, 
young man slept on, and Denning watched him ‘‘and a noble one too. Iam not ashamed to be 
with the solicitaude of an elder brother. He, indebted to you,” and with the true Souther 
would not suffer him to be disturbed, and saw the} warmth he threw himself on his neck and em. 
steam-boat, their only means of conveyance from the | braced him heartily. ‘‘Oh! I have it now,” he 
spot, depart with its freight of saved and wounded | continued, ‘‘can you not come with me for a few 
toa neighbouring city. As boats were passing | days to our place at Caphtor, and my mother and 
and repassing almost every hour on this great | Alida shall thank you. Caphtor is only a mile 
liné of thoroughfare from the East to the West, from the city of Noph, and a few hours steam on 
he knew they could be transported thence when- | the river will take us there.” 
ever they chose it. He determined to remain in; Denning hesitated a moment. 
the hut for the night. He would throw a buf-| ‘Any very urgent business to prevent?” said 
falo skin on the floor, and so accommodate him- | his friend. 
self with a bed. As to the matter of clothes, he} But as Denning had really no very urgent busi- 
was in a atate of complete deprivation, having ness, except to escape from his own thoughts, he 
Jost his luggage in the explosion. rather hailed this opportunity than otherwise as a 
Towards evening the Kentuckian awoke. Hej} means of distraction from them, and agreed to 
had been lying in a closet, and Denning was in | accompany the Kentuckian to his home. ‘thy 
the adjoining apartment half asleep on his buffalo. | spent the rest of the evening in talking over the 
He started up on hearing him call, and went sad adventure of the explosion; and on the fol- 
towards him. lowing morning, Denning, arrayed in a woods- 
““T believe,” said the Kentuckian, “I am in-/| man’s frock which he had borrowed from one of 
debted to you for my life.”’ the denizens of the hut, stepped with his friend 
“Tf [ had not been a good swimmer, it might into a skiff to mcet a down-river steam-boat which 
possibly have been a forfeit.” -was close at hand. They got on board, and 
“Take my warmest thanks—though no thanks towards the afternoon were both safely landed on 
can ever repay you.” the wharf in that famous South-westerr port, the 
‘Qh! never mind it,” said Denning, ‘only city of Noph. 


let us be friends.”’ 


‘ 


(To be continued.) 
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friend Bob was mixed up with it in some way o& 
other connected with his numerous avocations. 
He was fond of attributing his prosperity to 4 
talent, which he certainly possessed, of striking 


Bos Bettany, or, as he had no objection to be 
called, Ready-money Bob, was thirty years ago 
a rising tradesinan in a small country market- 
town not more than a dozen miles from the metro- 





polis. He was a man of singular vivacity, ever 
in a state of rather boisterous cheerfulness, and 
prone to hasty, almost headlong, activity in the 
prosecution of his various enterprises. He had 
thriven well in his business, or rather businesses, 
for, like most of the *‘remarkable men” in country 
places, he had united every analogous pursuit to 
his professed occupation as a carpenter. 
builded houses both for the living and the dead, 
and reared roofs over the temporary habitations, 
or monuments over the permanent ones, of his 
customers. The ringing voice of the anvil, and 
the click of the stone-cutter’s chisel, were heard 
in his domain of business as well as the crash ot 


Thus he. 


while the iron was hot, and to his habit of acting 
upon his first impressions. These he contended 
were the safest guide, and declared that if he ever 
suffered himself to be swayed by second thoughts, 
he was sure to lose money or money's worth bs 
deliberation. Bob was two-and-thirty years old 
when he married, and his marriage, like all is 
undertakings, was quite a sudden and spontaneous 
speculation. An acquaintance of three weeks 
ripened in that brief period into a proposal, whi 

being favourably received by the lady, she was 


prevailed upon to fix the happy day at the term 


nation of three more. The course of true love, B 
this instance at least, ran, to use the expressioa 


the saw and the tap of the hammer; and it was) the successful suitor, as smooth asa jack- aly 
¢ 


seldom that any important event took place in the 


| . 
ver a deal-board, because, as he characteris 


domestic circles of the inhabitants of C——, but | observed, “‘ both parties meant business, and 
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what they were about.’’ No sooner were these 
reliminaries arranged, than the bridegroom set 
of for London with an unusually large order for 
Mr. Timothy Flight, an upholsterer with a large 
wholesale and retail trade, with whom he had often 
done business, and whom he now commissioned to 
furnish his new cottage according to an inventory 
which he had carefully made out, and to have it 
ready in good time for the reception of his wife. 
The man of mahogany, who was too good a judze 
of the advantages of ** cash on delivery” to neglect 
such a commission, performed Bob's behest in 
double quick time, and to the perfect satisfaction 
of the future mistress of the house, who superin- 
tended the arrangement of the goods as fast as 
they arrived. The carter who unloaded the last 
¢ signment delivered a bill for the whole, to the 
amount of nearly £300, with an intimation from 
Flight, the furnisher, that he would himself eail 
ina day or two for asscttlement. Mr. Bellamy’s 
ready cash happened to be low at this particular 
juncture, owing to the demands of a_ profitable 
8) culation in timber which had swallowed up 
most of his capital. When Flight came down, 
Bob, for the first time in his life, gave his accept 

ance for £200 at a month’s date, and paying the | 
remainder in eash, promised to call upon him | 
before the month had expired and to redeem tie 
note. The wedding came offin a quict but highly | 
respectable manner, and the pair set forth to spend | 
afew days, or perhaps a few weeks, in Loudon, 
to scrutinize the lions of the season. During | 
their honeymoon, Bob, having one morning re- | 
ceived a portion of his wife’s little fortune, called | 
upon Flight with the express purpose of redeem- | 
ing his promise and the note. It happened that | 
the upholsterer himself was not in the way; but 
his wife, a busy, bustling woman, who transacted 
most of his shop business, offered to receive the | 
money, and giving a voucher, to send the note to 
Mr. Bellamy’s address at C——, so soon as her | 
liusband returned home. Bob, not relishing the 
idea of lugging the cash about with him, it being | 
mostly in gold, and never giving it a second | 
thought, paid over the £200 to the wife, and | 
taking her receipt, which oniy acknowledged the | 
amount, without specifying what for, bade her 
good day, and thought no more of the matter 
during the next six months. 

At the end of the year, business brought Bob to 
London, and then he recollected the affair; and 
happening to find himself in that quarter of the 
‘own, he made his way towards the warehouses of | 
the upholsterer, intending to recover and destroy 
the note. But Flight’s shop had disappeared ; | 
tie house was surrounded with a dusty hoarding, 
‘ud was already half pulled down to make way | 
ira new street; and none of the neighbours to | 
whom he applied could give him any information | 
4 to the whereabouts of the late tenant. Again, 
Gsmissing the subject from his mind, he transacted | 
his business, and mounting the short stage, 
felurned home. | 

Bob's matrimonial speculation, like most of his | 
“ier business adventures, throve entirely to his | 


Uking 
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his, and kept the house in exgellent order, presid- 
ing as ably within doors as he could do without. 
At the end of the first wedded yeur, she presented 
him with a son and heir, to the infinite increase 
of his volubility and merriment. In the midst of 
the rejoicings on this festive occasion, and during 
the very height of his self-gratuiations, he was 
astounded by a letter trom Messrs. Diddle and 
Doo, of Furniva.’s Inn, requesting most politely 
that Mr. Robert Bellamy would do them the 
lavour to reler them to his solicitor, upon whom 
they might serve process in behalf of their chent, 
Mr. Shadrach Snatch, of W hitechapel-road, lor 
the recovery of the sum of £200, for which suid 
Shadrach held Mr. Robert Bellamy’s wECEPTALce, 
Bob received this delectable epistle, while sitting 
with a snug evening party of gossips at his owa 
fireside. Me had no sooner read it, than, starting 
like a galvanized “subject” with a jerk, that 
threw his bouncing baby from his knee plump 
into the nurse’s face, he uttered the three porient- 
ous syllables, “* Here’s a go!” and rushed off to 
the stable. In three minutes he was on the bicx 


‘of one of his long tailed, sable, hearse-drawinz 


steeds, and spurring und floundering forwards on 
the road to London. 
It was half-past eleven at night, and [ was 


in the act of lighting my bed-room candle, intent 


upon an expedition to the land of Nod, whea L 
heard the sudden pull up of a heavy cantering 
steed in the splashy road, which was tollowed, an 
instant after, by a loud and prolonged rat-a tat at 
the door. Another moment, and the sudden 
apparition of Bob Bellamy, his red face spotted 
with mud, and bathed in perspiration, stood Le.ore 
me. ‘*What’s the matter, now, Bob?” L asked. 
‘* Everything’s the matter,” said he, ‘* but L’ll be 
hanged if I pay it.” With that he began pacing 
about the room, and putting and blowing with 
hurry and excitement, unburdened, as fast as he 
could tind breath, his business and indignation. 
‘I have come to you for advice,” said he; ** b hate 
law and lawyers, and I have made up my mind 
as I come along to be guided by you in the mat- 
ter.” I knew very litde of law myself, but yet 
enough to inform him, that unless he could 
recover the note, he would in all probability have 
to pay the amount. “In the mean time,” I 
remarked, ‘fas you say the note has never been 
presented, I do uot see how you can be successfully 
sued for non-payment, at least until that ceremony 
hus been performed. We will have the advice of 
a lawyer in the morning.” 

Accordingly we repaired immediately after 
breakfast the next morning to Mr. Clarke, who, in 
the classic locality of Pump-court, ‘Temple, t enad- 
ministered law in doses large or small, pro re natd, 
to all suitors, for a consideration, of course. Mr, 
Clarke, who was a plain-spoken man, was not at 


all complimentary to his client, but scolded hin 


curtly tor being such a noodle as to part with his 
money without receiving back his acceptance. 
He advised Bod to lose no time in attemptuny to 
recover the note by any possible means, even b 

purchase if by no other way—to scek out Mr. 


g Slis wile, he suid, kuew her place and | Suatch, und to have nothing to do with Messrs, 
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Diddle and Doo in the transaction, but to refer|renewing it on the morrow, when in Passing @ 4 
them to him —promfsing to keep them in check | low public- house in ——strect, a full hour atter 
if necessary, by interposing the ‘law's delay,” in| | dark, I heard the click of the ivory balls. Openin 
order to give time tor the negociation for the sur- a door in what appeared a dei 1d wall, I ¢ me 
render of the note, or for its recovery by any | after ascending a short flight of steps, to rnoth 
means that should offer. He asked to see the door covered with green baize, through a pane of 
lawyer's letter, and having perused it, returned it: glass in one of the 1 upper panels of which I could 
to the intended victim, with the observation that sce what was going on. A fat footman in gry 
he knew the writer well, and that he ws not a livery was in the act of making a stroke; a ki ot 
man likely to be deterred by «ny moral considera- of t seedy and unmistakeable gamblers were seated 
tions from making the most of any claim which on benches or le: aning with thei ar backs against ‘th e 
he legally possess od. We thence returned to my wall, watching the game. I could see noth ing 
lodgings, to consider deliberately what steps it) of Shadrach, and was about to retire when the 
might be desirable or indeed poss sible to take. As marker, a sallow-faced lad of seventeen, caught 
yet I had not read the threatening letter, or even. sight of my face, and came to open the door wud 
heard the name of the present holder of the note; invite my entrance. I walked in as a ma ter of 
and almost without knowing why, I asked for a course, and taking a seat, appeared to watch at- 
sight of it. When my eye fell upon the name of tentively the game that was going on. The fat 
Shadrach Snatch, I cculd not help a sudden start. , ootman beat his antagonist, and then, that match 
“Qh oh,” thought I to myself, “can this be | being concluded challenged another, who declined 
‘limping Shad,’ the billiard-marker of B——, | ihe conflict. The marker drew his attention to 
who absconded thence two years ago without) me, who being a stranger must have ‘been sup- 
leaving a trace behind him? If so 1 would take posed to have come for the purpose of playing. 
him in hand myself. If ke be the holder of the { could do no less than accept the challenge of the 
note the risk is not so great as it might be.” 1 footman, and cheerfully losing a few sixpences in 
did not acquaint Bob with my suspicions, based deference to his superior knowledge of the wys- 
as they were only on the singularity of the name; teries of “ chalking,” ‘ screwin 1,” “walk ing,” 
but I asked him if he was wiiling to confide the and the “ side-twist,” became quite on terms of 
business to my care. at least for a few wecks, int macy with him in the course of an hour. At 
during which L would make enquiries, and ascer- | the end of that time I declined playing again, and 
tain whut could Le done to save the money. ‘To hoping he would give me my revenge another 
this he was but too glad to assent, and resuming | night, proposed to my friend in livery that he 
his constitutional vivacity, despatched a note to. ‘should taste the landlord’s ale with me below. 
Messrs. Diddle and Doo, referring them to Mr. The pr-position suited him exactly, and we de- 
Clarke, in the Temple, as his sulicitor,—and re- | scended by another door into the parlour of the 
turned home. | public-house, when I called for refreshment. 
All that I knew of Shadrach Snatch were the While we were making*‘an end of it, I pumped 
simple fucts that he had been lessee and marker of | him casily enough of all the information of the 
a billiard-table at which I had on a few occasions | nature I was in search of which he was able to 
spent en hour in recreative exercise, and that he) give. Ile knew the merits and pecu tliariues of 
had not enjoyed the highest character for probity. every table in the district, and the price per game, 
He was a very curious-looking subject, with fea | and also what other specics of gambling was cither 
tures essentially forbidding; he was indebted to openly permitted, or covertly practi ised at the 
nature for a most terrific squint and a squeaking | several resorts. At Iongth when I though the 
voice, which when the owner was excited by pas- list was completed, he added, ‘there’s a cheap 
sion, changed into a husky, hissing kind of w hisper | erib in —— court, Stumper Snatch’s, where you 
—and to art for a wooden leg, upon which he! can play for a penny a game by day-light, und 
slowly stumped round the table after the balls | three-halfpence by gas, —but hang mic if it isn’t 
as they were pocketed by his customers, and upon | as dear as a four-penny table, because the dog has 
which, as he could never be said to run, he had) made his pocke ts as w ide as church-doors, and 
managed to walk deeply into debt with a round the corners ‘draw’ infernally to boot.’ I al- 
number of the tradesmen of the town before he ready smelt my man. “Why do you call him 
abruptly walked off and left them all, as well) Stumper?” I asked. ‘Oh, just because he’s 8 
as the proprictor of the billiard-tuble, to wonder | one-legged ’un, that’s all, but he’s an artful cove, 
what had become of him. I consulted the London. that; 1 never pl: ty there; if yon don t keep score 
Directory of the year, but not a single Shadrach vourself, by George, you'll find you are twenty 
Snatch had Mr. Robson installed in his columns. | 2- piece be fore you've made eleven.” — Having 
Devoting a bracing day to the purpose of asearch, now got all I w vanted out of him, I parted from 
I put on a cast ott suit and a travelling cap, and the footman, suddenly recolleciting a particulat 


set my face towards Whitechzpel, reading every engagement, and returned home. , 
oe, stl 


sign-board as I went along in search of the we rd By uine o’clock on the following evening, 
“ Billiards.’ : I entered every place, and they were clad in the same guise, | made my way to —— 
not many, where intimation was thus given that, court, Whitechape!-road. It was ‘dark, and the 
the game was played within. Though on foot the | court was buc ill hghted, so that I could see 2? 
whale of the day, my investigation was unsuc- | announcement of biili: irds or anything else, an 
cessful, and I was returning home resolved upon | should certainly have missed the obje ct of my seare 
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but for the well-known click of the balls which | ing jacket, who beat him every deal by the sheer 
again guided me, and which seemed to arise from wl of animal spirits and bullying ‘confidence. 
beneath the earth as I passed and repassed a par- | He shuffled and dealt the greasy cards with a ve- 
ticular spot. I opened a door in a low wall, not locity which the eye could not follow, and brow- 
much higher than my head, expecting that it beat his adversary with a continuous volley of 
would reveal the entrance to the billiard-room at contemptuous abuse —a plan which he probably 
the end of some passage. I found myself, how-' regarded, as it doubtless was, as the principal 
ever, sti anding on the top of a steep ladde T, or set means of his success, Others were pli ving All- 
of painter’ S steps, W ith a glazed sky- light close to fours, and a number were be: ating the tables with 
my head, and a billiard-table in a cellar at the clench fists over a bout at Put. While I was en- 
Sitans of the steps beneath my feet. “Come deavouring to comprehend the mysteries of this 
down, sir, the table will soon be disengaged,” last-named amusement, Shadrach came in, and 
squeaked the veritable Snatch himself in his old | touching me upon the shoulder, informed me that 
undeniable voice, an invitation which i instantly! the table was free and he was at libe tty to play 
complied with, though not without the risk of} me at billiards. I returned to the billiard. room, 
breaking my limbs, through want of practice, and played with him, he allowing me to win a 
in descending ladders. I found myself in a long} game now and then, until near midnight, at a cost 
narrow room, the walls of which were roughly | of about eighteen pence. By this time the eard- 
plastered and lime-washed, but the space being playe rs had cleared out, and Shadrach himself, 
too narrow to allow of the action of the cue, the} who had been literally on foot all the day, showed 
laster of the walls on either side of the table) symptoms of weariness. [asked at what hour he 
had been beaten off by the butts of the players,) shut up. He said he never shut up while there 
and the bare bricks looked out upon the game. | was play; he couldn’t afford it ; he hoped I should 
The billiard-table was one of primitive con- | pou in again occasionally ; he shoul l be ‘* happy 
struction, a home-made article, with a bed of} to learn me any thing he knowed,’ ’ and he hoped 
common planks, over which the balls travelled | to have a new table soon. I answered that I was 
a sinuous course, undulating gracefully as they | a stranger there, which was true enough — that I 
rolled along. A couple of apprentice lads, must find amusement somewhere, and that I would 
were learning to play, and to take rank as gam-| look in again to-morrow night. He thanked me, 
blers under the tuition of Shadrach, who ad-/| and I took my leave. 
vised them on every stroke. The lads were free} I looked upon this as a good beginning. It was 
in their criticisms on the villanous impracticability | plain that Snatch had not “the slightest suspicion 
of the wretched table —to all which remarks| or remembrance of me, and I re solved as quickly 
Snatch had‘a ready reply in the truism that ‘‘it| as possible to cultivate his acquaintance up to the 
was as fair for one as the other.” At the top of | point of confidence. It took me, however, a fort- 
the table was a screen upon which were rudely | night to do it. Every night, between nine and 
painted a couple of dials, for marking the game | ten o'clock, I descended the lacder which led to 
bya revolving index. Bchind Snatch’s chair was his den of fools and thieves, and on most occasions, 
an opening in the screen, concealed by a curtain, | under pretence of learning the game, played with 
beyond which I heard the conversation of card- him till a late hour. Once or twice, too, L con- 
players, and the subducd hum of Jew voices dis- | trived to look in, in the character of a lounger, in 
cussing the question of an alleged revoke. As} the course of the day. He was then generally 
the lads who were playing had resolved upon! alone, like an ill-favoured hermit in his damp cell. 
having another sixpence worth, I stepped behind | Sometimes, I played him for a bottle of ale, and 
the curtain, where a new scene presented itself. | of course, lost. At length, while we were one 
hy the light of a couple of cock-spur gas-burners day drinking at my expense over his smouldering 
several parties were seated round card-tabl s, | fire, I pretended to consult him on the subject of 
playing with astonishing rapidity and earnestness, | purchasing a billiard-table in full play with a good 
though with very little noise, at various games. connexion, and described an imaginary one, which 
As my car had led me to expect, a full half of the | I thoug’.t ought to be found in the market at about 
assembly were Jews, a few of w hom were engaged £150. “The half-buried orbs of Shadrach gl stened 
in play, while the rest stood round and watched for a moment, at the intimation that I was flush 
the game, and betted upon the result. An old of cash, and I saw that my bait was taken. He 
man, who I afterwards learnt was a tradesman in| answered, that he would make inquiries, and 
the vic inity, was playing at short whist with a might probably hear of something that would suit 
voung Jew. I was not long of discovering that me. As I rose to depurt, he asked me in an 
the lookers-on, who eoluntoared to back the old under tone, whether I was inclined to speculate 
man for any sum, were the confederates of the in a good thing he knew of. ‘ What is it?” I 
young one, to whom, by inaudible and scarcely enquired, “I am not particular, so long as it is a 
visible SI; ens they m: ade known the strength of his | safe affair.’ ‘ Safe as a chure h, ” said he, ** and 
adversary’ shand. The old man lost seve ral pounds | no mistake Shoal it.” “And who are the parties 
in the course of half an hour, by bets and play, | conce ‘rned? because I will have nothing to do with 
Without suspecting the villany practised upon | your friends the Jews.” “ Not a hair of a Jew in 
4m. At another tab! e agentle manly young man, | it,” said he, ‘‘none but our two selves to deal 
Who might have been a merchant's “clerk, Was | | with, and nobody the Wiser, and both on us the 
playing Vingt-un with a brawny fellow in a sport- |richer.” ‘ But what is it,” I asked again, “ you 
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don’t expect me to speculate upon a pig in a poke 
—let’s hear what you call a good thing.” “ Well 
then,” said he, “ mum’s the word you know, — it’s 
a bit of stiff—of the right sort, warranted as good - 
as a Bank of England flimsy.” ‘ Ha!” said I, | 
cautiously, ‘‘ that requires a little consideration ; 
I shouldn’t be too fast there you know; first of 
all, before I make up my mind, I sheuld like to 
see it, and after that to look into the circumstances 
of the man that’s got to pay it; it won't do to be 
in a hurry with these things.” ‘ Quite right, 
you're a dead nail,” said he, “but if I don't 
make it all clear, why then you leave it alone.” 
“Well,” I returned, ‘don’t reckon too much 
upon a bargain about it; I’ve had something to 
do with that sort before to-day, and I shan’t be 
too fast.” “ Perfectly right,” said he, ‘‘ but when 
shall we talk it over?’ ‘Oh, I’ve no objection 
to that— when you like; but you hav’nt said the 
amount; how much is it?” ‘* Two hundred, and 
the acceptor is good for twenty thousand ; suppose 


ROMISSORY NOTE. 


of the bar, and was large enough for the accommo- 
dation of fifty customers, had then a good fire 
blazing, and a dozen fellows were carousing even 
in the middle of the day. Having got the map of 
the district in my head, and resolved upon my 
plan, which was, so soon as Snatch and I should 
be alone together, to get possession of the docu- 
ment by some means or other, even by force, if 
necessary, and then to run for it, —I returned 
towards the city, dined, and awaited the hour of 
tryst with considerable impatience and anxiety, 
I was early on the spot, and having first dogged 
my gentleman into the house, I made my appear- 
ance, not too punctually, and found him waiting 
my coming 1n the little parlour. He had ordered 


a pot of ale, which the girl brought in as I entered. . 


Seeing that we were alone when the girl had 
withdrawn, I thought now was the time to get 
possession of the note, if it could be done, before 
the arrival of a third party. So, affecting to be 
in an ill-temper, I began wondering aloud why I 


we say to-morrow night, at the ‘Boots and had been such a fool as to come there, perhaps to 
Brush ;’ we can’t do it here.” It was eventually burn my own fingers; and, sitting down, asked 
settled that I was to meet him at the ‘ Boots and | him savagely if he had brought the “ bit of stiff” 
Brush,” on the morrow evening at eight o’clock; he had talkea about. Pushing the _ tankard 
‘he would take half the amount,” he said, ‘‘ for | towards me, he squeaked out, ‘It’s all mght;” 
the note, and the holder would be certain to’ and, crossing his wooden limb upon the other, as 
recover the whole, together with costs of suit. he drew his ugly face close to my shoulder, pro- 
This arrangement made, we parted, both equally duced an old pocket-book from his breast, and laid 
well pleased, though from very different anticipa- the note upon the table. I saw at a glance that 
tions. In the course of the conversation, Shad it was the genuine article; Bob Bellamy’s signa- 
had told me a good many lies; he had represented ture, with the inimitable flourish at the tail of it, 
Bob Bellamy as a man of fortune, and he had assured me of the fact; and, snatching it with my 
gratuitously asserted that no steps had been taken left hand, and cramming it into my pocket, while 
towards enforcing payment; and I began to har- at the same instant»I seized Shadrach’s wooden- 
bour considerable doubts whether the note was leg with my right, I brought his head by a sudden 
really in his possession, and he would not try to! jerk with a hollow sound upon the floor. In 
deceive me with a copy, as it was not very likely another second the contents of the pewter-pot, 
that Messrs. Diddle and Doo would fail to get followed by a handfull of sawdust from a spittoon, 
possession of it, if pos-ible—especially if, as I) were launched into his open mouth and eyes. 
presumed, they were acting on the principle of no Then, mounting upon the table, I bestrode the 
success, no pay. sashes and leaped from the sill upon the hen-house, 
The next day, I set out about noon to reconnoitre |and thence into the yard, the wall of which, by 
the ‘‘ Boots and Brush’ within and without, and the aid of an old cask, whose position I had taken 
to make myself acquainted with the turnings and care to remark, [ surmounted in a few moments. 
windings of the locality, in case it should be The maid had entered the room with pipes and 
necessary to trust to a puir of heels and a know- | tobacco, while Shad’s leg was figuring aloft in the 
ledge of the neighbourhood for a retreat. The air; but her convulsive ‘“Lawk, oh lawk !” was 
house was a low tavern in street, frequented drowned in the vociferous chorus of merriment in 
by slaughtermen, costers, labourers, Jews, and the tap-room, and she stood aghast at the rapidity 
perhaps thieves. It was necessary to pass through of my proceedings, only staring in speechless 
the “ bar” to get into what was called the par- astonishment. Five minutes afterwards, I was 
lour, a small room ten feet square, almost filled seatedin a hackney-coach, and rattling on tow 
with one large table, round which the guests sat the Bank, without having once caught the sound 
with their backs to the wall. The only window ofa chase. 
opened upon a small court-yard, enclosed by brick Shadrach received a letter next day, opening 
walls six feet high, in which fowls were cackling, his eyes to the actual state of the case, and offer- 
and old barrels and loose timbers were lying about. ing to compensate him for the treatment he 
There was a pantiled shed built against the wall, received, if he would make a clean breast to Mr. 
beneath the parlour window, the sill of which was Clarke on the subject of his possession of the note. 
within a yard of the sloping roof. I ascertained, No answer was returned, and on search being 





while discussing a trifling refreshment, that the sequently made for him, the explorers found that 
lower sash of the window was fastened down, but to use a cant term of his own, he had sudd 
that the upper one easily slid down to its full |“ dried-up.” The joke of the story remains 
extent; and I saw with pleasure that there were told. Messrs. Diddle and Doo followed u 

no shutters. The tap-room, which was in front! action on their own account. 


Shad had i 
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them to undertake the suit by confiding to them | 


a forged copy of the note, a ruse which they did 
not discover, until, after considerable trouble and 
expense, that interesting fact was brought to 
light by due process of law. 


Ready-money Bob indemnified me handsomely 
for loss of timc, and the masquerade I had as- 
sumed. He often tells the story of his promissory 
note; and swears that as it was the first to which 

he ever put his name, so it shall be the last. 








INDIA, ITS PEOPLE, 


> 


No. = 

A PEOPLE who exulted in their descent from 
the outlawed Ishmael, and who considered their 
original proscription from the more favoured de- 
scendants of Abraham, as a charter of right to at- 
tack and rob all other nations, and to conquer and 
plunder their territories, inhabited for many gene- 
rations, and their posterity at this day inhabit a 
portion of the earth’s surface equal in extent to 
all Germany, the Austrian empire, Turkey in 
Europe, and Greece. Isolated spots of fertility, 
called Oasii, are the only exceptions to the sterility, 
which prevails as the general character of this 
extensive region. It isa country nearly destitute 
of trees, of verdure, and fresh water. Within its 
borders man and beast are withered by scorch- 
ing winds, hot calms, and drifting sands. It 
has not refreshing rivers, and the small rivulets 
which run from the rocks and mountains, are 
soon absorbed in the arid soil; yet over its deserts 
from time immemorial trading caravans have tra- 
versed on those animals—the camels — which seem 
to be especially adapted by Providence for those 
inhospitable wastes. 

Yet the Arabians have astonished and terrified 
the world by their commercial enterprises and by 
their conquests. ‘They have always cherished 
proud traditions, repeated in their legends and 
sung by their poets. They differed from most 
Oriental nations by holding popular assemblies, 
and by the orations of their leaders. As Pagans, 
however, they were guilty of the most revolting 


AND ITS 
—THE MOGULS. 








| 


} 
} 


GOVERNMENTS. 


diterranean. A flourishing commerce cannot long 
endure where there is no religious freedom. 

At an early period in their history the Arabians 
afforded a bright example of toleration to the pro- 
fessors of all other creeds. But soon after the 
middle of the sixth century the paganism of the 
Ishmaelites was supplanted and overthrown by the 


isuecess of one of those bold adventurers or im- 


postors, who seem born to change the destinies of 
mankind. The religion which he propounded was 
designated Islamism, and based on the sublime 
and eternal truth, THAT THERE IS BUT ONE Gop, 
and on the fradulent or enthusiastic tmposture, 
THAT Monammen ts his Prophet. He destroyed all 
images, and he soon converted to his creed all the 
descendants of Ishmael. Inflamed by religious 
zeal, they shortly after marched out of the south- 
west angle of Asia, to impose by conquest, by 
scimitar, and by fire, their new faith on other 
nations. They overran, despoiled, and vanquished 
Syria and Palestine, and they finally extended 
their conquests over all North Africa, and estab- 
lished a splendid kingdom in the western penin- 
sula of Europe. Their creed was adopted by all 
the nations of North Africa from the Red Sea to 
the Atlantic. Eastward and northward the 
Islamic faith was rapidly extended by conquest, 
policy, credulity, and fascination over all Persia, 
Bokhara, Tartary, Affghanistan, Beloochistan, as 
well as over all Asia Minor, and Turkey in 
Europe. 





superstition — that of offering up human sacrifices, 
in their Kaaba, or temple, to their monster idol 
Hobal. Their creed, unlike that of the Mosaic | 
legation, was flexible in its tenets, and they 
persecuted no man for his religion. Their 
forms of idolatry and barbarism did not prevent 
them from associating with the people of other 
countries, and they carried on an extensive 
trading intercourse with the nations of the East, 
North, and West. The virtues of hospitality, 
truth and fidelity, which their religion incul- 
tated, were always practised towards those with 
whom they held either commercial or social in- 
tercourse. 

The first trade by sea with India was conducted 
Ythe Arabians. Their cities, especially Mecca, 
‘came entrepots for the commoditics of the East, 

Which they afterwards carried over the wastes of 
4rabia to the Nile, to Damascus, and to the Me- 


‘conquerors who devastated and ultimate 


| duced to slavery. 


The Arabians, however, made only commercial 
expeditions to India. A more powerful race who 
came forth as robbers and conquerors from amidst 


‘the mountains of Central Asia, north of the 


Caspian, and conquered the countries of Asia, 


which had previously been subdued by the Sara. 


cens. They embraced Islamism and the laws of 
the Koran, and became the most formidable of the 
ly subdued 

and governed the whole Empire of Hindostan. 
On the downfal of the Affghan sovereigns in 
1526, the Mogul Empire was established. From 


the time of the first expedition of Mahmoud, the 
'Ghisnivede, the Mohammedans, in their devasta- 


tions, spared neither age nor sex, temples nor 

idols. All above the age of seventeen who refused 

toembrace Islamism, or who defended their towns, 

were massacred ; those under that age were re- 

Timur, or Tamerlane, cele- 
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brated his victories by indiscriminate massacres, 
and raising pyramids of human heads. If the 
cities which he attacked, did not at once sur- 
render, he exterminated all the inhabitants, except- 
ing those reserved as young or beautiful for slaves. 

One of his maxims was that whena prince gave 
a command, he should never fail to execute the 
sume, even if he were persuaded that it was un- 
just, in order that his authority should never be 
disputed. 

He lived in barbarous magnificence within his 
city and palace at Samareand. Clavijo, a Spanish 
ambassador, says, that, having sent for the go- 
vernor of that city, and charged him with some 
trifling abuse, he ordered him instantly to have 
his head eut off. Two chiefs who intereeded, 
were also beheaded on the spot. 

He was resisted at Bahnein, and the Hindoos in 
desperation sallied forth to meet and tight him. 
He repulsed them, entered the city, and ordered 
5,000 to be immediate ly executed. The Hindoos, 
then, alter killing their wives and children, set 
fire to the citadel, rushed forth in a state of des- 
perate fury, and after fighting and slaying thou- 
sands of the Moguls, the former were all indis- 
criminately massacred, 
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‘demning prisoners taken in war to slavery, 
Torture and mutilations were also, with few ex- 
ceptions, abolished. He was succeeded by his 
son, Jehanghire, a bad and weak prince. He 
was licentious and voluptuous, and devoted to 
women, wine, and opium. It was during his 
reign that two English missions arrived at the 
Mogul court; the first was that of Captain 
Hawkins, in 1407, the second was that of Sir 
Thomas Roe, in 1615, from King James, with a 
letter “from our Palace at Westminster.” — Sir 
Thomas, representing himself as the ambassador 
of a great monarch, on landing at Surat, was 
spared the ‘barbarous search’ to which mer- 
chants were always subjected, and he reached 
Burhampoor in November, where he beheld the 
viceroy, second son of the Sultan, mounted on a4 
gaudy stage, but was not allowed to approach this 
-vice-king,— who, however, got drunk that might, 
on drinking unsparingly of the contents of a case 
of Hollands, which was included in the present 
‘made by Roe. He passed through Chittore, on 
his route to Ajmeere, where the Sultan then re- 
sided. Chittore, he says, had above a hundred 
‘temples, and lofty towers and houses innumerable, 
con a lofty rocky height; but the city was then 


At Delhi, Tamerlane put to death all above fif- | completely deserted, 
teen years of age, to the number, according to the; He was received with due honours at. the 
Mahommedan writers, of 100,000. That ferocious | Sultan’s court, which, he says, was the ‘ most 
syyrrior Was then proclaimed Emperor at Delhi; | splendid and dazzling in the world; and after 
and the atrocities perpetrated by him, as described | contending against the intrigues of the Portuguese 
by TP rishta, are probably unparalleled in the his- | and Jews, he even received a letter from the 
tory of any other tyrant or conqueror. Tamerlane, | Mogul to James I., addressed to him as ‘‘ unto a 
however, withdrew his army from India after de- king rightly descended from his ancestors, bred 
populating and plundering the great cities and} in military affairs, and clothed with honour and 
desolating the whole country. justice.” According to Roe, the Sultan almost 

But his descendant Baber, sixth in the direct) lived in public; and publicity, even of affairs of 
line, reconquered India, entered) Delhi, and | state, seemed to prevail at this voluptuous court. 
founded the Mogul Empire. The throne was! In the morning, the Sultan exInbited his person 
shortly afterwards usurped by Shir-Shah of the to his subjects, ata window overlooking a spacious 
house of Mohamed Ghor, ‘The first canalin India, |) plain; where, at noon, he was entertained by the 
which for a time was allowed to go to ruin, was. tierce combats of wild beasts — especially of 
long before constructed by an Affghan prince, 'clephants. In the afternoon, he gave audiences in 
Feroz-Shaw ; but the greatest and most useful his durbar; at eight o’clock, he was to be seen 
works of India were constructed by the usurper in the open court of the palace or guzel-khan, 
Shir-Shah. ‘The principal of his undertakings with his favourites and ambassadors, while within 
was the great read from Bengal to the banks of the outer railings were the secondary classes, and 
the Indus. It was in its whole leng h shaded by | outside were the indiscriminate multitude. — This 
rows of trees, planted on each side. Wells were was the daily routine, except when interrupted by 
dug to supply water to travellers, and caravan- his drunken habits and other irregularities, oF 
seras were constructed to afford them shelter at) by sickness brought on by his vices. 
every stage. The splendour of the Mogul court exhibited 4 

Revolts, anare'y, and bloodshed, sueceeded the magnificent profusion of gold and precious stones; 
reign of Shir-Shah, until Akbar, the son of Baber, pearls, rubies, and diamonds, were brilliantly dis- 
ascended the throne of Delhi. He extended his posed over the Sultan's person and throne. His 
authority over Bengal and Kashmere, and he is court elephants were covered with gold and 
justly considered one of the greatest of the Mogul embroidered trappings, and their heads adorned 
emperors. He established an uniform system of with precious stones. When he regaled in the opea 
land measurement, and of taxation; one-third of country he resorted to a plain, in which wer 
the value of the produce of the soil was exacted erected superb and gaily coloured tents, for his 
by the crown; one-third was retained by the wives, favourites, and retinue, which with thos 
zeminder, or proprictor, and the remaining third | of his omrahs or nobility, were inclosed by a W 
was retained by the cultivator, or ryot. Akbar It was his practice, or at least it was a custom 
prohibited the burning of Hindoo widows, ex- on his birthday, to have brought to him two large 
cept by their own free consent. He prohibited boxes—one containing pieces of gold and silveh, 
trials by ordeal, and the barbarity of con- —the other, rubies. These treasures he scat 
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over the ground among the omrahs, who scram- ! was manifest to all sagacious observers. It con- 
bled to pick them up, as beggars in Europe would tained within its religious, moral, social, political, 


for half-pence flung into the street. military, administrative and judicial organization, 
* ry’ ° . . 4 . > . 4 
Sir Thomas Roe witnessed also another exhibi- , the certain elements of decay and dissolution. 
tion of the folly and extravagance of this Oriental | He reigned forty-nine years and lived ninety- 


despot. The Sultan, in gorgeous robes, underwent four. He, by conquests, policy, and crimes, ac- 
the ceremony of being weighed; for which a quired dominion over nearly all the nations of 
magnificent pair of scales were provided. In one | India. His eruel persecution of the Hindoos, de- 
he sat; in the other he was balanced by an equal. stroying their temples, and replacing them by erect- 
weight of rupees ; then by gold, pearls, and ing mosques in their places, were acts as atrocious 
precious stones; then by rich tapestry, cloths, as they were unwise. It was during his reign 
and spices,—and finally, by corn, flour, and that the Mahratta power rose, which afterwards 
butter. The festivities of the day were concluded | became so remarkable. It was also during the 
by the Sultan and all his court drinking until | same period that the French acquired that do- 
thoroughly intoxicated. minion which increased in strength and territory, 
This Sultan, ‘‘ who was,” says Roe, ‘so good- | until both the French and Mahratta power were 
natured as to suffer all men to govern, which is | destroyed’ by the victories and diplomacy of a few 
worse than being ill,’’ was completely over-ruled | English mercantile adventurers. 
by a favourite wife or mistress, Noor-Jehan, We have thus briefly sketched the character of 
extolled for her beauty, and notorious for her | the relig ons and governments of India under 
intrigues. By her plots to raise her own son to | the Hindoos, Affghans, and Moguls, as a ne- 
the throne, another son of the Sultan, Sha-Jehan, | cessary introduction to the origin and growth 
rebelled against his father, and had his eldest son | of European domination. ‘To assert that the 
and heir, Chusro, assassinated. Conspiracies, power and territories of the East India Com- 
plots, rebellions, murders, and confiscations, dis- | pany were acquired without violations of justice 
ordered the whole empire. Sha-Jehan held out) and merey, would be as absurd as it would be 
as the boldest competitor for the throne, which he | untrue; but the government of the nations of 
ascended on the death of his father, Jehan-ghire, | India, which have come under the authority of that 
in November, 1627. unparalleled corporation, and under the control of 
In order to secure himself against his family, | the British Crown, has been comparatively just and 
he murdered his brother Sharior, to whom the! merciful, and the people have been far more secure 
empire had been accorded by his father; and by|in their lives and property, than when under the 
slaying all his nephews, no male of the race of} rule of the Mogul emperors and native princes. 
Timur remained, but Sha-Jehan and his sons. A} This will appear evident when the following 
civil war of atrocious carnage followed, and de-| undoubted facts shall be compared with the go- 
solated the empire; and Sha-Jehan, by crimes, | vernment of British India since the day that Clive 
cruelties, and spoliations, secured and afterwards | gained the battle of Plassey. 
maintained his power. He is, however, renowned! ‘The splendour of the Mogul sultans and of 
as one of the greatest and most magnificent of the | their courts, the magnificence of their palaces, 
Mogul princes; and his severity in punishing the | and the treasures of their peacock thrones, are 
chiets was rigorous, in obtaining justice, if his/ extolled by all the Europeans who have visited 
policy can be so termed, in favour of the people | their capitals. But the miseries endured by their 
against their cppressors. “wretched subjects prove the tyranny and injus- 
He erected splendid edifices, especially the red ‘tice of the sovereigns and chiets of Hindostan. 
granite palace at Sha-Jehan-poor, and the superb) The journals and accounts written by nearly all 
mausoleum of white marble and precious stones the early and later European travellers, and even 
erected to the memory of his favourite queen, | of the Mohammedan historians, prove that the 
Noor-Jehan. He reigned in peace for twenty | Hindoos and other nations of India during the 
years, but the jealousies of his four sons disquieted Affghan, Mogul, and those under the more recent 
his latter years, and broke forth into rebellions, Mahratta power, were sunk by tyranny, insecu- 
Which continued until the intrigues, boldness, rity, injustice, and superstition, into the most de- 
hypocrisy, and fanaticism of the youngest and plorable misery and degradation. 
ablest, the famous Auren-Gezebe, enabled him to) The Mohammedan faith, if its practice had been 
imprison his father ‘for life, and usurp the throne. in accordance with its sublime doctrine ot only 
After defeating and assassinating his elder brother, | one God, infinite, just, omnipotent,and omniscient, 
Dara, and driving his other brother, Sujah, into and with its numerous moral precepts, may be 
Arracan, where he and all his family perished; considered pure when compared to the monstrous 
and Salima, the son and heir of Dara, having been worship and horrible gods of the Gentoos, and of 
captured and slain, the imprisoned father and the the adorers of Juggeruauth. But Islamism and 
‘ister only remained alive of Sha-Jehan, and lived | despotism, ever since the days of the first Kaliphs, 
i prison for eight years, after the usurpation of have remained inseparable. 
the empire by his son, Auren-Gezebe, who was| It is true that after the twelve irruptions of 
undoubtedly the most ambitious, unscrupulous, Mahmoud the Ghiznivide, the Hindoos were not 
and fanatical of the Mogul emperors. Under him | persecuted by the Affghan or Megul sultans until 
the Mogul power acquired its greatest strength and | the usurpation of the throne by Auren-Gezebe. 
plendour. Before his death, in 1707, its downfal! When this bigoted tyrant committed the 
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highest profanation in the mind of a Hindoo, that | all the governments in the kingdom, where they exercise 


~+ ose 8 ; i xactions upon those under 
of killing a cow within th ent pe all manner of tyrannical exa 
g the magnificent pagoda their jurisdiction, and will not suffer a knowledge of the 


of Ahmedabad, it was for ever deserted as a de- | wrongs they do to reach the king's ears. 

secrated and polluted temple. He levelled the} «They grind the people under their government to get 
splendid temples of Muttra and Benares, andj} money out of them, and are afraid the king should know 
mosques were erected by him on their foundations. | af — this made te looked upon and hated in the 

The horror and discus ‘eR _ | Mogul’s court, as an informer. 
4sons and a oe — ae ae gee bas Laws, these people have none written! the king's 
; pers sprea over all int om oS | judgment binds. 

formed the chief cause of the triumphs of Chief)” «His governors of provinces rule by his jirmes, which 
Sevagee and the rise of the Mahratta dynasty, as | are his letters or commissions, authorizing them, and 
well as of the Rajpoot independencies. | they take life and goods at pleasure. 


: a 4s “There are many religions, and in them many sects, 
Rebellions, and ins ections, and robber-gangs, Moors, or Mohammedans, follow Hali; and such is the 


at nearly all periods of the Mogul Empire, devas- _king. Bainans, or Pythagoreans, believing the transmi- 
tated the country and oppressed the people. The! gration of souls, and therefure will not kill the vermin 
system of revenue organized by Akbar, and his, that bite them, for fear of dislodging the soul. 


ihe > ~4'¢ > \ ’ ri hd > oe - 2S S - 
celebrated general and cadastral survey, known || Extent of the Mogul’s dominion 1s on the westtoSyndu, 
? 'on the north-west to Candahar, on the north almost to 


sé "sf 4 » 9) ‘ , iy @) r IVe | . a tl > 
as the Ay ocn Akberry, have been greatly ex ‘the Mountain Taurus, on the east to the borders of the 
tolled; the latter with justice. | Ganges, and south-east all Bengala, the land forming the 
It was perhaps the most perfect statistical return gulf down to Decan. It is much greater than the Per- 
ever completed in any age or country. It gave a /sian monarchy, almost, if not quite eqyal to the Turkish 
: . : . Agra. ‘The ordinary residence of the king is near a 
¢ ( acc 1 ’ ¢ POL » Ss tl : = e ; iw) 7 
detailed accouns of the wea and productions of thousand miles from any of the borders, and farther 
every province, of the industry and the occupations | fon, some. 
of the people, from the highest down to the catch-| “The buildings are all built of mud, one story high, 
ing and training of hawks, and of all affairs con- | except in Surat, where there are some of stone. [| know 
nected with the government or institutions of the | "°t by what policy the king seeks the ruin of all the an- 
Empire. He abolished all poll-taxes, all taxes on | 1°r*. OU which were nobly built and now lie desolate 
I ° C abOUSNed All POU-Taxes, a AXCS OF and in rubbish. His own houses are of stone, hand. 
trees, cattle, and commerce, and he substituted <jme and uniform. His great men build not for want of 
one tax for the Government, that was — one-third | inheritance ; but, as far as 1 have yet seen, live in tents or 
of the produce of the soll. If this power had been houses worse than our cottagers. Yet where the king 
strictly enforced, and not departed from, it would likes, as at Agra, because it is a city erected by him, the 


2: . buildings, as is reported, are fair and of carved stone. 
have been more than sufficient tor the liberal ex- “In revenue, he doubtless exceeds either Turk or Per- 


penditure of the empire. But the luxury and_| xian, or any Eastern prince. The sums I dare not name; 
wars of successive governments imposed, in_ but the reason,—all the land is his, no man has a tooi.” 


addition, taxes on commerce and on salt, the great : . . . 
a ~ Fa) c ‘ ‘ . ~ on 
» lap we : », Gemelli Careri, who travelled in the reign 
article of necessity for a people subsisting chiefly | of re “> ae ~ that —— 
° . -. . ° . z ‘ “UT Ss SS) — 
onrice. Confiscations were also tertile sources of P bit 
revenue to the Mogul princes. | “The Great Mogul is so absolute that, there being no 
te A ‘a ‘ Pane ice Moe ee SE eee, es » las 
As to the administration of justice, and the con- | Written laws, his will in all things is a law, and the last 
dition of the people, let us extract some passages decision of all causes, both civil and criminal. He makes 
f, Roo's A I 1” eS. oe Passages | a tyrannical use of this absolute power; for being lord of 
rom Roe's * Journal” in 1615: — ‘all the land, the princes themselves have no certain 
: : place of abode, the king altering it at pleasure ; and the 
“A hundred thieves were brought chained before the | Pi" ; = - ’. ! 
y a zs same with the poor peasants, who have sometimes the 
Mogul, with their accusation. Without further ceremony, | eo Pres an , "tna reli fins rates and that 
; . . Tort 7 , . > a 27" ; ° . a “ A . : ‘i ‘ . . » ° ’ . 
te ts gaan ee ae 3 Pyeng a en them to - which is untilled given them in lieu of it; besides that 
dogs the sens os hig we This tht nip a they are obliged every year to give the king three-parts 
¢ i The a cae nies livide tj eee a vss SEC” of the crop. He never admits anybody into his presence 
of Te ct age me si ie tice — oe poem Lee ‘empty-handed; and sometimes refuses admittance, to 
e wn, i “xec PC we streets, as one bV mv ” a te 
ate. ee ‘aw a greater ‘sent. For this reas mrahs 
and thirteen of his fellows having their hands tied down, }).s peonle in the iserabl or tenga 
to their feet, had their necks cut with a sword, but not ee ee ee ee en eee 
quite off; being so left naked, bloody, and stinking, to | We will, in our next briefly and impartially 
the view of all men and annoyance of the neighbourhood. | ‘ketch the ‘] aie 2 t . d ed bv E jean rulers 
“The complaints made at that court of the misde i whe . le changes introduce y Luropean r 
meanours of officers are so odious there, that they gained | —— 


J. M‘G. 


me the ill-will of all men of note; who made this their 
own concern, as being the common-cause. For they farm | (To be continued.) 
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BLACK MADS. A 


ROMANCE OF THE LAST 


CENTURY. 


FROM THE DANISH. 


CHAPTER TI. 


THE STAG-RIDER. 


Tue aspect of the islands of Denmark is so 
Jovely, so smiling, and so peaceful, that in look- | 
ing back to their origin, we are not reminded 
of any violent convulsion of nature; we do not 
conceive of them as having been thrown up by 
an earthquake, nor separate cd by a mighty floor l: 
put rather as having risen slowly a: id gradually 
from the receding waters. The plains are broad 
and level, the hills few and low, and smoothly 
rounded. No steep precipices, no deep ravines, 
tell of the earth’s birth-throes. The woods do 
not hang wildly on cloud-capped mountain ridges, 
but stand like verdant inclosures round fertile 
cornfields. The waters do not rush in foaming 
torrents through deep and dark clefts, but glide 
limpidly and silently through rushes and brush- 
wood. When s: ~ ¢ troin the lovely island of Fye: 
(Funen) over » Jutland, we at first think that 
we have only cua a river, and cannot believe 
that we are upon the continent; so like, in all re- 
spects, is this part of the peninsula to the islands. 
But the further we go inland, the greater is the 
change in the aspect of the country: the valleys 
are deeper, the hills are steeper; the trees look 
more aged and decrepit ; ponds choked wit 
rushes; numerous patches of heath, large stones 
ou the undulating cornfields —everything denotes 
an inferior degree of cultivation, and a thinner 
population. Narrow roads, with decp wheel- ruts 
uid ridges between, show that they are not muc! 
frequented, and that there is but little Haters Use 
among the inhabitants. The dwelling-houses look 
more humble, become lower and lower the further 
we go westward, as if they stooped to avoid the 
Violent rush of the west wind. The heaths are 
more extensive and of more frequent occurrence, 
while towns andchurchesare more thinly scattered. 
Round the farmhouses we see, instead of hayricks 
aud corn-stacks, huge piles of black turf cakes, 
and cabbage ficlds in place of orchards. Exten- 
sive peat bogs, carele ssly and wastefully treated, 
prove that such abound in these regions. No in- 
closures, no rows of willows, indic ate the bound- 
anes between different properties ; one might fancy 
that all the lands were still held in common. 
When at length the high ridge, tuat runs like : 
backbone through the country, is reached, im- 
pt + tracts of moorland spread out before you, 

‘some parts so thickly sown with ancient grave 
Mounds, that it may reasonably be supposed that 
of land was never cultivated. ‘his high 
ridge wy was probably the first part of the peninsula 
— ruse above the waters, shaking the billows 
“wm its sloping sides, where afterwards the re- 
“Tung waves heaped up hills and scooped out 
‘@ievs. On the east side of the heath are here 


nis tract 


tere a few stunted oaks, which may serve | stag,” 


istence : 


the wayfarer in lieu of compass, for the tree tops 
are all bent towards the east; otherwise there is 
very little verdure discernible on the heath-clad 
hills — at the most a solitary patch of grass, or a 
young aspen, which seem strangely out of place. 
It a rivulet or brook runs through the heath, no 
meadow grass or shrubs are there to tell of its ex- 
it flows deep down between the hills, 


noiselessly and fast, as if making speed to escape 


from the dreary desert. 


One fine autumnal day in the year 17—, a well- 
dressed young man on horseback was crossing one 
of the brooks, in the dirvction of a rye- fiel« l, Ww yhose 
owner had rendered it available for cultivation by 
reducing the upper crust to ashes. ‘The peasant- 
farmer and his family were busily employed 
cutting the rye, when the rider approached them, 
and asked the w: iy to the manor of Ansbje rg. 
After the farmer had replied to the question by 
another, viz., where the rider came from? he told 
him, what the latter already knew, that he had 
mistaken the road, and calling a boy who was 
working in the tield, desired him to show the 
stranger the right way. But just as they were about 
to start, a scene presented itself which for a 
time cngrossed not only the attention of the 
stranger, but that of all the harvest folks. From 
the top of the nearest heather-covered hill, a stag, 
with a man on its back, came bounding down to- 
wards them swift as the wind. The man, who 
was tall and of robust stature, and dressed in a 
| Compente suit of brown, sat jammed in between 
the antlers of the stag, which it had thrown back, 
us is usual with these animals when they are in 
full speed. The strange rider had probably lost 
his hat during the ride, for his long black hair 
streamed in the wind like the mane of a horse in 
full gallop. Ilis hand was in constant movement 
directing a knife at the throat of the stag, but the 
violent bounds of the animal prevented his thrusts 
from taking effect. When the stag-rider ap- 
proached near cnough to the astonished spectators 
— which was not long in taking place—he was 
recognised by the farmer, who ¢ called out, ‘ Hallo! 
Mads! where are you going ¢ >” «That the devil 
and the stag know best! * answered Mads; but 
he had scarcely uttered the words before he was 
fur away, and in a few minutes both stag and 
man were out of sight. 

“Who was that ?’’ asked the stranger, without 
taking his eyes from the quarter in which the 
centaur had vanished. 

“Hm!” replied the farmer, “it is a poor fel- 
low, Mads Hansen, or Black Mads, as they call 
him, who lives in a cabin on the other side of the 
brook, and has many children. ‘Times are hard 
with him, so he comes over here now and then 
aud takes a stag; but to-day the stag has taken 


him, it seems—supposing that it was a real 


he added, thoughtfully. ‘God preserve 
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us from all evil! but that Mads is a daring fel- 


BLACK MADS. 


low; however, I know no harm of him. ‘To be 
sure “he shoots a deer now and then; but what of 
that? There are plenty of them-—more than 


enough, if the truth be told; only look here, and 
you will see how they have ¢ cropped the ears off 
myrye. But,as I am alive! there comes Niels 
Gamekeeper! Catc!i Black Mads, if you can! 
Nay, nay; to-day he is better mounted than you | 
are.’ As he said this, a huntsman was see n | 
coming towards the field from the quarter in 
which the stag-rider had been first discovered. 

‘* Have you seen Black Mads?”’ he cricd. 

“We saw somebody on a stag, but who it 
was, or whether he was black or white, we could 
not distinguish, for he went along at such a rate 
that we could hardly follow him with our eyes,”’ 
answered the farmer. 

‘‘The devil take him!” said the gamekeeper, 
stopping his horse; ‘I saw him up yonder in 
Haverdale, prowling about after a stag, and I kept 
behind a mound, not to disturb him. He fired, 
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‘are witnesses; listen to what I have to say ; 





the animal fell, and he ran forward and jumped 
upon its buck to give it the finishing blow; but | 
when the stag felt the knife it got up, held Mads | 
down between its antlers, and away it was! I 
got Mads’ gun, but I would rather have had him- 
self.” Saying which the gamekeeper trotted off 
in pursuit of the poacher, with one gun hanging 
before him from the saddle-bow, and the other 
slung in a strap across his shoulders. 

The tri iveller, who was going in nearly the 
same direction, set off with his guide, at as rapid 
a pace as the latter’s legs would carry him after 





he had taken off his wooden shoes. After hi wing 
procecded upwards of a quarter of a mile, and | 
having reached the brow of a hill which sloped 
down to the brook, 
riders. 
tery over his wild steed, for the stag had fallen 
dead in the brook, at a place where the water was 
very shallow: and he now stood striding across 


they got sight of both the | 
The poacher had at length got the mas- | 


“Nay, nay, wait only one wee bit longer. If 
you shoot me . 


. oh take the gun from your eye! 

I can’t bear to be pointed at with a loaded gun,’ 
—Niels again raised his head—‘ if you yet 
me; you will o nly lose your head for it.’ 

“The devil I will!” said the gamekeeper wiih 
a forced laugh, once more taking aim. 

‘‘ Niels, Niels !’’ exclaimed the poacher, “ there 
you 


have me, that’ s certain, and I can’t escape rom 


you; so just take me to the manor and let the 
Squire do with me as he thinks fit; in this w ay 
both our lives will be spared, and you will get a 
good reward into the bargain.” 

At this moment the traveller came up, and 
called to the gamekeeper, ‘‘ For heaven's suke, 
my good fellow! don’t do mischief; but do as the 
man says !” 

‘He is a notorious rogue,” said the game- 
keeper, uncocking his gun, and placing it on the 
saddle betore him; ‘‘ but since the strange gen- 
tleman begs ior him I will grant him his life. 
As for you, Mads, you are a great stupid, for after 
all the end will be that you must go with the 
wheelbarrow * as long as you live, and if you had 
let me shoot you all w ould h:ve been over by this 
time. Come along, you rascal! keep by my side! 
and stir your stumps !’ 

Thus they proceeded on their way accompanied 
by the traveller, who was also going to Ansbjerg. 

They went on for some time ‘without speaking, 
except when the gamekeeper broke the silence 
with a term of abuse, or an oath addressed to the 
prisoner. At length the poacher Began a more 
conciliating conversation. ‘ Don’t you think it 
a pity,” he said, ‘‘ to leave me to tramp along in 
the heath in this way ?”’ 

“You are used to it, you dog!” replied Niels. 

‘You might,” continued Mads with a sly look, 
and in a tone which showed that he did not ex- 


‘pect his request would be granted, ‘you might 


its carcase, endeavouring to extricate himself from | 


its antlers, which had bored themselves into his 
clothes. He had only just succeeded in libe- 
rating himself, and was scrambling up the bank, 
when the gamekeeper, who had been looking fior 
him in a wrong direction, came gallopping past 
the stranger, holding his bridle in one hand and 
the gun in the other. When within a few paces 
of the unfortunate stag-rider he halted; and with 
the comforting words, ‘* Now you shall die, you 


dog!” he ri tised his gun to his cheek. 

“Stop! stop!” cried the delinquent; ‘take 
time, Niels! Why are you in such a deuced 
hurry? Let’s talk the matter over first.” 


“T’ll have no more talk!” exclaimed the en- 
raged gamekeeper ; *‘ you shall die on your deeds.” 

“No, no: stop a bit!” cag in cried Mads; 
‘‘let me say my prayers, first! 

“ What, you pray?” ejaculated 
ing the gun from his cheek. 
you'll not get into heaven.” 

‘Then you must bear the blame, 
despatching me in the midst of my sins.’ 

‘You deserve no better, you poaching thief,” 
cried Niels, again taking aim. 


Niels, remov- 


Niels, for 


it will do you good to use your legs.” 


let me sit up behind you.’ 
‘Ho, ho!’’ ans ered the gamekeeper with a 


loud langh: ‘* you have had riding e nough to-day ; 


Niels Game- 
you are 80 


‘ Well, we il. a good w ord again; 
keeper !” muttered the poacher, 
deuced cross to-day.’ 

Niels Gamekeeper made no reply to this; 
but whistled a tune, while he took his pipe and 
tobacco out of his hunting- pouch. When he had 
filled his pipe, he struck fire, but the tinder 
would not take. ‘I must help you, I see, ’ said 
Mads, and without waiting for an answer he 
struck fire with his own steel and handed the 
tinder-box to the gamckeeper; but just as_ the 
latter was in the act of taking it, Mads seiz 
hold of the gun that was hanging over the saddle, 


and jerking it from the strap, re treated three steps 


backwards. 
and agility for which no one would hard.y have | 


‘Even if you do, | 


All this was done with a quickness 


given the broad-shouldered and heavy-looking 


elderly man credit. 


aa 





— 


The conviets in Denmark are made to work on the 


_ 
| public roads, &e.; and “to go with the wheelbarrow,” 


means to be a convict. 
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«Now it is your turn to give fair words,” he| The stranger who was uninitiated in the noble 
said. ‘* Don’t you think that I could topple you | science of venery, and conse quently did not un- 
over like a ninepinif I liked, little Niels? But you derstand its terminolo: zy and magic, also stopped 
listened to reason before, so I will spare you now.” | to see what green-jacket was going to do. 

{The poor gamekeeper, pale and trembling with! The latter led his horse a few steps forward, 
rage, stared at his adverear y, without being able | and pointed the muzzle of his gun at something 
to utter a word. that was lying in the road, and which the stranger 

«4 little while ago,’’ continued Mads, ‘“you now perceived was an adder. ‘“‘ Will you get 
were so gruff and so quarrelsome, and wagsed in?” said the gamekeeper, trying to make the 
your tongue so glibly, as one méght now almost | adder crawl into the barrel of the gun; at length 
think that you had forgotton it at Ansbjerg. he succeeded in getting its head in: and then, 
Come, light your pipe! or the tinder will burn holding the gun upright, he shook it until the 
out. Why are you looking so hard at my tinder- | whole animal had slipped down. He next fired 
box? Perhaps you are thinking that that is but | the gun off in the air, saying, “If that does not 
a poor ‘sw op you have made? ‘This is certainly | help, then no one but Mads himself, or Mikkel 
a better one ;”’ —he pattea the gun;—* but you _Foxbrush, can cure it.’ 

shall have it again as soon as you give me mine. The traveller smiled sceptically at the super- 

On hearing this Niels instantly handed the gun, | stition, as well as at the curious mode of break- 
which had been hanging in a strap over his!/ing the spell; but as he had already made 
shoulder, to the poacher, while he stretched out acquaintance with one dealer in the black art, 
his other hand to receive his own in exchange. ‘he was anxious to know something of the other, 

“Wait a bit,” suid Mads, ‘“ you must first pro- | who bore so uncommon and significant a name. 
mise — pshaw! no matter, for even if you do,| To his enquiries the game keeper, while loading 
yell not keep your promise; but should you at) his gun, replied as follows: 
any time hereafter hear the report ofa gun onthe,  ‘* Mikkel Foxbrush, as he is called, because he 
heath, don’t be in a hurry, but think of to-day, | can get all the foxes in the country to follow him, 
and of Mikkel Foxbrush!”’ He turned towards! is ten times worse than Black Mads: he can make 
the traveller, ‘* Does your horse stand fire 7”’ himself so tough, the dog! that neither lead nor 

“Fire!” replied the latter. |silver buttons can pierce his skin. One day the 

Mads held up the gamekeeper’s gun in one} Squire and I came upon him down yonder in the 
hand like a pistol, and fired it off. ‘ Bah! it | hollow, as he was skinning a deer that he had 
makes no more noise than an earthen pot banged | just shot. We rode straight towards him, but he 
against a door.”” Then taking the flint from the | never perceived us before we were within twenty 
lock, he returned the gun to his adversary, with | steps of him. But do you think that Mikkel was 
these words, ‘‘ Here, take it. For the present it| frightened? Not he. He looked quietly round 
will do no harm. Farewell, and thank ye for) at us, and went on skinning the deer. ‘The 
to-day!’ Saying which he slung his gun over his | deuce take you, fellow!’ said the Squire; ‘ Niels, 
shoulder, and went back in the direction of the | give him a taste of your lead! I will answer for 
spot where the stag had been left. the consequences!’ And | gave him a shot right 

The gamekeeper, whose tongue after the loss; in the middle of his broad back; but, pshaw! he 
ot his gun seemed to have been bound by some didn’t mind it more than if I had fired at him 
magic spell, now gave vent to his long pent-up) with a pop-gun. The rogue only turned his face 
rage in a stream of vituperation. to us for a moment, and then went on with his 

The stranger, whose sympathy had turned from! work as before. The Squire himself fired next ; 
the escaped poacher to the foiled gamekecper, who | but with as little avail. Mikkel was just cutting 
was almost driven to despair, tried all in his the skin from the head; and when he had rolled 
power to soothe him. ‘‘ In fact you have not lost | it together, he took up his gun that lay on the 
anything,’ he said at lust, ‘except the poor | ground, and facing us, said, ‘ It will soon be my 
satisfaction of making a man and his whole family | turn; and if you do not go about your business, 





miser tble.”’ I will try if [ can’t manage to make a hole in 
‘Not lost anything!” exclaimed the game-|one of your jackets.’ Such a fellow is Mikkel 


hikes “That is more than you understand. Foxbrush,” said the gamekeeper; and the way- 
Not lost anything! As sure as I am asinner that | farers then continued their journey in silence. 
dor has spoiled my gun !” | 
“ How so? ’ asked the stranger. ‘ ‘Re toad it, | 
and put another flint on; that is 
Wants.’ 
“Reload it, indeed!’’ answered Niels, with al 
bitter laugh. “It will never kill stag or hare) Wuo ever hears of an old manor without at 
again; it is bewitched, I’ll be bound ; 1 know of once conjuring up in their imagination tales of 
but one cure, and if that does not help—trr! ghosts and hobgoblins ? These venerable remains 
there’s one of the very fellows I want, sunning! trom olden times, formerly inhabited by brave 
lf in a rut; at all events heshan’t eat larks’ | knights and stately dames, whom we are accus- 
tongues to-day. ” “With these words he stopped | tomed to picture to ourselves as so rigid and so 
horse, quickly put a flint in the lock of the grave —rigid in dress, rigid in manner, and rigid 
gun, loaded it and jumped to the ground. in mind; these walls, several yards in chieheseas 


CHAPTER IL. 


ANSBJEKG. 
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these long, narrow, dark, winding passages ; these 
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| 


‘‘ Not this time,” answered Niels with a sigh : 


vaulted cellars—seem as if built to attract mid- “ow hen poachers use stags to ride upon, none are 
night spirits; and the large chimney-places and | left for us. 


spacious chimneys look as if made on purpose to | 
afford egress and ingress to those airy beings who 
prefer descending through a chimney to entering 
through a door. Indeed, I suppose there is not 
a manor that has not some hobgoblin of its own; 
that has not at least one gloomy turret chamber, 
in which people do not venture to sleep alone; 
and I am happy to say that, in this respect, 
Ansbjerg was as complete a manor as any in the 
world. 
When the two horsemen arrived at Ansbjerg, 

they alighted at the stable door, and gave their 


This allusion required, of course, fuller expla- 


nation; but as the reader is already acquainted 


Squire 


those days 


ceeded on foot up the avenue of lime trees which | 


led to the court-yard. 
the gate and was ushering in the stranger, a win- 
dow in the ground story of that part of the house 
that was inhabited by the family was thrown 
open, 
description of which ought to be given, in order 
to afford those “readers who may “have scen the 
like represented in paintings, some idea of the 
date 
The Squire, whose colossal body tilled the entire 
breadth of the large window, wore a dark-green 
velvet jacket, fitting tightly round the throat, 
with one row of large buttons down the front 
and on the pockets, while the sleeves were fur- 
nished with broad cuffs, and his head was covered 
with a raven black bob-wig. The part of his 
dress seen on this occasion consisted consequently 
only of two pieces; but as the whole person will 
appear hereatter, I will, in order to prevent repe- 
tition, at once describe the other component parts 
of his costume, which were, a close-fitting green 
velvet cap, with a 
on top of lis wig; long wide boots, with spurs; 


and black breec hes, ending 2 little below the 
knees. 
“Niels Gamekeeper!” cried the Squire. The 


person addressed pointed out to his companion the 
door at which he was to enter, and then walked, 
with his little grey three-cornered hat in his 
hand, towards the window where “his honour” 
usually gave audience, in wet weather as well as 


dry, to the scrvants and peasants belonging to the 
estate. ‘Lhe gaumekeeper was on these occasions 
obliged to ¢o ‘through the same ceremonies as all 
the others, though, when out hunting, a more 
free and unreserved intercourse existed between 
master and servant. ‘ Who was that?’ began 
the Squire, making a sign with his head in the 


direction of the stranger. 

* The new clerk, your honour.” 

“Nothing else! I thought that it was some- 
body. What have you got there?’ again asked 
the Squire, pointing to the hunting pouch. 

‘¢ The old cock and two chickens, your honour.’ 


(We will in future in the most cases omit the | 
was dressed in every re spect Tike a common clerk 


words “your honour,” but they must be under- 
stood to follow every sentence. 

‘That is not much for two days’ sport,” s 
the Squire; ‘is there no stag coming ?” 


said | 


As the gamekeeper opened | 


three inches above the knee. 
and a human bust presented itself, a/| 
‘also of black velvet. 
‘with one 


at which the events of my story took place. | 
wrists, but with cuffs turned up to the elbows, 


combed smoothly to the back of the head, 


with the circumstances, we will in the meantime 
turn our attention to what was going on behind 
his honour’s broad back. 

There stood the young betrothed couple, young 
Kai and Miss Mette. ‘The first was a 
handsome man of five-and-twenty, dressed in the 
most elegant style of the day; and that I may 
show w ith what means young ladies’ hearts in 
were attacked and won, I must not 
pass unnoticed the young gentleman’s personal 


steeds into the charge of a groom, and then pro- | appearance, beginning with the feet and gradually 


ascending in my description. His squarc-toed 
boots fell in wide and slovenly folds about the 
ancles; his stockings, which were of white silk, 
edged at the top with the finest lace, reached 
Then came a pair 
of tight black velvet breeches, which were, how- 
ever, ina great measure hidden by a long waistcoat, 
A coat of crimson cloth, 
row of large buttons covered with the 
same material, and sleeves only reaching to the 


of his hair was 
and 


completed his attire. The whole 


tied in a long stiff queue. 
I would deserve bat little thanks from my 


gentle readers, were I not with equal exactness to 


describe the noble damsel, whose dress I ma 


briefly divide under three principal heads: 1. The 


pointed-toed high-heeled shoes, with silver buckles; 


(2. The little red cap, trimmed with yellow braid, 


broad projecting front, worn | 


and forming a point on the forehead ; and 3. The 
sky-blue da umask dress, with low body and long 
waist, and white sleeves reaching a little below 
the elbow; which costume was by no means uL- 
becoming to Miss Mette’s beautiful bust and face. 

These two handsome young persons, as I have 
said, stood hand in hand behind the old gentle- 
man’s back, seemingly engaged in playful and 
loving converse, the young eentleman often point- 
ing his lips and stretching forth his neck as if to 
take a kiss, which the young lady, however, pre- 
vented by turning away irom him, not with 
feigned displeasure, but with an arch smile. A 
narrow observer might, however, have re- 
marked with surprise, that each time she turned 
aside her head she glanced over her father’s 
shoulder into the yard, where for the moment 
nothing was to be seen, (the gamekeeper standing 
too near under the window, except the wooden 
horse* and the new clerk; who, as soon as he had 
entered the office, had taken up his seat at the 
open window. ‘hat this same clerk, in spite of 
his humble calling, was a very handsome fellow, 


will hardly be be ary when [ add that, in the 
” | first place, he had a large scar on one cheek, an 


fourth, and fifth, he 


that in the second, third, 


eee 


«An instrument of punishment frequently used @ 
| those days.— Trans. 
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A little aside, but so as to command a view of the | equally hearty curses which were rising in his 
young couple, sat Miss Mette’s mother, the good | throat ‘also. When the storm had somewhat sub- 
Mrs. Kirsten, smiling at the playfulne ss of the | sided, and cool reason had begun to reassert its 
young people. The "good old lady had, indeed, | sway, a plan was laid to secure prompt and full 
at reason to rejoice at this match, ra it was revenge; the audacious culprit was to be seized 
entirely of her own making. As the Squire was and delivered into the hi inds of justice. The 
leased to say, in huntem: an’s language, Mrs. most difficult part of the business, however, was 
kirsten had scented the fattest calf in the herd how to get hold of him; for if he got the slight- 
of svitors, and had selected him for her daughter. , est inkling of the danger which threatened him, 
The young man was an only son, and heir to|he would of course abscond, and leave his wife 
Palstrup and several other estates, and had SiX- and children behind. The Squire at first pro- 
teen noble ancestors on his mother’s as well as | posed setting out at once in pursuit of the poacher, 
his father’s side. Miss Mette was young, be auti- whose cabin they would thus be able to reach 
ful, an only child, and heiress to Ansbje rg, Whose | under cover of the night. But his honour’s wife, 
deer, wild ‘boars, and peasants were fully as good whose pk us were alw: ays more deliberate, re pre- 
as those of Palstrup; while the blackcocks "and sented to her rash husband that darkness would 
wild ducks were much superior. The prelimi- , also favour the criminal’s flight—and, if this was 
naries were therefore soon scttled between the prevented, a desperate defence—and that these- 
parents, and the young people then apprised of | fore it would be ae that they should start a 
the fact. little after midnight, as to enable the wd 
As for the future bride, she had always been so | force to surround and a the cabin at break of 
submissive to the iron will of her parents, which | day. This proposal was unanimously agreed to, 
brooked no contradiction, that we must jor the, and the young Squire was invited to take part in 
present remain in doubt how far her wishes were the ¢xpedition and its honours. The steward, 
iD consonance with the steps whic h hi TH been ti ale n;w ho had come to report the arrival of the LCW 
in her behalf. However, it is well known that clerk, and to show the written character which 
maidens like best to choose for themselves; and, the latter had been provided with by the steward 
indeed, oiten re ye ct a suitor mere ‘ly because he is at Veste rvig, where he had pre ‘Vious ly se ved, was 
backed by their parents; but that young Squire commanded to hold himsclf in readiness, together 


Kai had readily acquiesced in his father’s plan, with the gardener, farm servants and 
who could wonder who saw the blooming girl by 
his side ? 

When the Squire had heard the account of the 
gamekeeper’s misadventure, which the latter dared 
not conceal—as the clerk, and probably the stag- 
rider lumself, might make it known—the old 
gentleman gave vent to his rage in a shower of 
invectives on the poacher, drops of which, how- 
ever, f¢ll from time to time on poor Nicls, who, 
for fear of his master, was obliged to swallow the | 
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Tue last Parliament was dissolved in order that | farmer and ruin the country. 
‘in the 


the e mutry might decide whether free-trade or 
protective duties should be the commercial policy 
a England. The elections sent a great mi or ity 
to the House of Commons in favour of unrestricted 
trade. 'Theretore, Lord Derby, Mr. Disrach, and 
uearly all their tollowers in the House, admitted, 
lay, even declared, that protective duties lad be- 
come an impossibility. We beg the pardon, how- 
‘ver, of those veracious legislators, the learned 
‘ght, member for East Suffolk, and the Right 
lion. Ex-chancellor of the Duchy of Lancashire: 


= as members of the Derby-Disracli Govern- 


t, did bawl forth to their betrayed bucolie 
+ nts, that they the knight (very errant) 
‘ad the non-judicious chance ilor were still protee- 
‘onists, and that free-trade would beggar the 


cal impracticabilities. 


upper 
wnd also to give orders to a peasant to 
mect them with his weggon.* 

While the necessary preparations were in pro- 
cress, the sun set and the moon rose; and the 
reade r will have time to draw his breath before 
he begins the following interesting chapter, 


grooms, 


*In Deninark, until a very recent period, part of the 
farmer's ues to the landlord were paid in cartage,— 
Trans. 

(To be continued. ; 


THE LONG SESSION, 
Yet they remained 
Government which had abandoned that 
protection, which had been their political standard 
since the day that the government of Sir Robert 
Pecl was, by an cloquent and disappointed poli- 
tician, denounced as ** an organized hypocrisy.” 
The matter-of-fact aud unromantic world rea- 
soned otherwise; and experience has proved that 
the government of that immortal statesman was 
a reasonable, sagucious, practwal, wise, and necessary 
reality ; and that the Derby- Disraeli Ministry 
was a monstrous political wamorality, and a com- 
mercial and financial deception: not but that they 
proposed some good measures along with their fis- 
lt was impossible that the 


nation could long endure the administration of a 
prime minister who declared, soon after taking 
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office, that his policy would be to arrest the dangerous | 
current of democracy that was undermining the insti 
tutions of the country; the education of the people 
must be directed in connection with the state-church. | 

But this policy—this plan of instruction | 
was not to be. Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli | 
foundered in their fiscal projects; they might 
otherwise have been endured for a month 
or three months longer. Mr. Gladstone's 
masteriy and unanswerable speech in reply to 


Mr. Disracli, left the Government in a minority. 


Yet the Derbyites and Disraelites were not in so | 
desperate a condition that they might not have 
continued to hold power if they had not been | 
utterly destitute of the sagacity, judgment, and 
aptitude necessary for administrators. As it w as, 
in a remarkably full House the division gave 


them a majority of fifteen of all the English | 


members who voted; of four, taking all the 
English and Irish me mbers who voted; but add- 
ing all the Scotch members who voted, the ma- 
jority against Ministers was not less than nineteen. 
The Scotch members, as remarked by the Zimes, 
actually overthrew the Derby-Disr: aeli Ministry ; 
for it at once resigned after this division. 

Lords Lansdowne and Aberdeen were scut for 
by the Queen. 
part in forming a new Government. Lord Aber- 
deen and Lord John Russell seem to have con- 
structed the Cabinet—a very incongruous one ; 
men who had been all their previous lives attack- 
ing or reviling each other, were seemingly har- 
monized into peace, charity and frie ndship. 


Lord Aberdeen and Sir William Molesworth— | 


Sir James Graham and Mr. Bernal Osborne— 
Lord John Russell and Mr. Gladstone—the Duke 
of Neweastle and Sir Charles Wood—the Duke 
of Argyle and Lord Granville—with some others, 
were to be swectened into one happy family. And 
why not? <All were honourable men: and the 


necessities of the State required that they should | 
Verily, | 
and as | 


all cross the ferry of the political Lethe. 
they have crossed that oblivious stream ; 
yet the country has no cause to regret that they | 
have done so. 


Sir Robert Peel broke up his own party—| 


Lord Aberdeen and Lord John Russell have | 
utterly extinguished all that has ever been called | 
party since the days of Charles the Second. 

Lord Palmerston did not at first join the Coali- 
tion—many men wonder that he has ever done so. 
If he had not, he at least would have made a 
party; for he is a sorcerer who bewitches the 
House of Commons by his dexterity and fascina- 
tion. The Coalition would not last a month with- 
out him—nor would it have lasted through the 
session without Mr. Gladstone; without both 
Lord Aberdeen and Lord John Russell could not 
have stood. ‘To Mr. Gladstone more than to all 
the other Ministers does the Government owe its 
success; for hereafter the finance minister will be 
the statesman on whom the stability of a govern- 
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The former took no very active | 


and penalties of the excise laws. 
leave of the Derby-Disracli Ministry, we must 40 


The measures proposed by the Government have 
been many, and several of the best measures 
me e been ‘complete ‘ly successful. Some of them 
as the Education Bill, have been postponed from 
‘the impossibility of discussing and passing them 
‘until the next session. Many of them have been 
‘strangled for their innocence,—others have been 
dropped from their queséionable necessity, —their 
| doubtful good, —their probable mischief,—if they 
' became statute law. 

We have, during the long past session, had legal 
reforms, and we have instituted useful i inquiries, 
| The legisl: ation has been almost without exc eption 
progressive in reforming abuses and removing 
tinancial and commercial oppressions, Inequalities, 
and restrictions. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has manfully grappled with extendin 
the tax on successions to land ; — Lord Palmerston 
has scarcely been less bold in making it penal not 
to consume smoke. 

Before, however, we proceed to examine the 
measures of the Session which hasjust closed, itisbut 
justice, on our part, to Mr. Disracli, for us to admit, 
‘that his proposal relative to the removal of the 
restrictions on manning the mercantile marine, 
and recieving them from passing tolls, and some 
other burdens, were quite as liberal as those pro- 
posed and carried by his successor in office. But 
| his plan to relieve the landlord, by taking off half 
| the malt-tax and half the hop duty, was unwise, 
-and would have proved absolutely to be no relief 
'whatever, cither to the landlord, the farmer, or 
the consumer; and his extending the area and 
doubling the rate of the house-tax, was a measure 
which proved his utter want of financial sagacity 
and his real ignorance of the public feeling. Lf he 
had proposed a judicious reduction of several cus- 
toms’ duties, especially on tea, and a repeal of all 
those of minor importance to the revenue; if he 
had proposed a succession duty on real estate, and 
the abolition of the excise on paper, soap, and of 
the stamps on advertisements and newspapers, and 
those on prudence—that is, on fire and marine 
insurances—and a better adjustment of the income 
tux, he might then, on the principle of extending 
direct taxation, carry his house-tax. Mr. Disraeli 
did not propose to reduce nor abolish the barbarous 
and unclean soap duty. He did propose to reduce 








‘the duty on tea from 2s. 24d. per Ib. in six 
years; Mr. Macgregor (Glasgow) proposed as at 
amendment, 


to reduce the duty to 1s. per Ib. in 
three years. Mr. Disracli’s scheme with respect 
to the malt and hop duty would not afford the 
consumer a pot of beer at a haltpenny less price 
than the present cost. The landlords and farmers 
would derive no benefit; for the tax has been, 
and is, all paid by the ale, porter, and beer drinker, 

while both malt and hops, until the duties are 
paid and secured, would be still subjected to the 

odious presence of the exciseman and to the pails, 
Before we take 


ment must depend, and no finance minister has| them the justice to say, that their Chancery 


ever excelled the present Chancellor of the Ex- | nearly 
Not that we undervalue the services| them great credit. 
and abilities of other members of the Cabinet. | ablest equity judge in the realm; and it is much 


chequer. 


all their common-law appointments 
Their Lord Chancellor was the 
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pe regretted that he was not induced to retain the 
(treat t Seal ; for no equity-lawyer was ever, or is, 
more eminently qualified for c omple ting the reforms | 
begun and to some extent carried out in that most 
oppressive, by expense and delay, of all tribunals 
—the Court of Chancery. Their Attorney-Ge- 
neral for England was the most upright, if not the. 

most able lawyer of that party ; and the Vice- 
Chancellor whom they appointed was judic iously | 
chosen. The Attor ney and Solicitor Generals for 
Ireland were also able lawyers; and the bills which | 
they brought forward were meritorious. 
were unfortunate in their Foreign Secretary of 
State, and especially in their Adie alty appoint- 
ments. The Home Secretary was, however, a 
gentleman of high character, eminently qui alifie d 
for the duties and responsibilities of that laborious 
department ; and there have been many less efti- 
cient Colonial Secretaries than Sir John Pakington. 
But here we bid adieu, and for ever, to the Derby- 
Disraeli Government; although we should not be 
surprised any day to see Mr. Disraeli leading the | 
Radical party in the House of Commons, or even 
proposing a separation of the Church trom the 
State, and a system of national education purely 
secular, leaving religious instruction altogether to | 
the parents of children, and to the ministers of 
their respective places of worship. 

The Coalition Cabinet and its subordinates 
being selected from practical Peeclites, proud | 
Whigs, and professed Radicals, had to bring for- | 
ward, in a Parliament elected after a diss: lution | 
by the Tories, some measures of absolute nece ssity | 
—such as renewing the income tax in the exist- 
ing, or in some new forms, and several projects 
which the state of public opinion and the continu- 
ation of the Coalition-power rendered necessary. 

The Session had been already opened by a 
Royal Speech, containing some mystitied para- 
graphs about Protection. The Coalition Ministry 
escaped the perplexity of such a proces-verbal of 
their policy or measures. ‘There was, however, a | 
budget to bring forward, 





The v| 


and neither the House | abundant ; 
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could not afford to drink good strong tea; the 
labouring classes could only pay for sutticient tea 
to slightly stain the warm water which constituted 
their chief beverage. Public opinion was strongly 
opposed to stamps on advertisements, fire and 

other assurances, and on other stamps, assessed 
taxes, licences; to the excise on paper, to the 
restrictions on manning the commercial fleets of 
the country, and to other burdens on shipping. 
All these required either abolition or amendments. 
There were numerous articles, such as grass and 

other seeds, a few remaining taxes on food and on 
some raw materials. ‘Then there remained the 
renewal in some form of the income tax, and the 
renewal or re-casting of the powers for governing 
India. They had aleo to meet legal retorm bills, 

Irish landlords and tenants’ bills, the reform of the 

sheriffs’ courts tor Scotland; and it was also ex- 


pected that a new reform bill, as well as a bill for 
‘national education, 
John Russell. 


would be introduced by Lord 
We will not go further into the 
details of the expectations and necessities of legis- 
lation. 

It was considered that the abundance of money 
and the operations of free trade in food and raw 
materials afforded a fair opportunity for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to convert the Three per 


| Cents. to a less costly rate of annuity. 


Mr. Gladstone, who had been a distinguishe d, 
intelligent, and most industrious member of Sir 
Robert Peel’s government as Vice-President and 


President of the Board of Trade, and afterwards 


as a most practical Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, grappled boldly w ith the funds. He con- 
sidered that the South Sea Company’s stock was a 
iisnomer under its distinct management, when 
in reality it had become a national or government 
annuity. He resolved to consolidate it with the 
other national annuities, under the general man- 
agement of the National Debt. At the time he 
proposed the New Two and a Half per Cents. and 
New Three and a Half per Cents., money was 
there was no apparent cause for a 


nor the country would accept any but a liberal | | disturbance of the peace of Europe, and there was 


oe. A committee had sat for two long sessions 


no unfi avourable prospect of a deficient harvest. 


on the organization, laws, and regulations of the | Soon after he proposed and carried his plan through 


customs. 
ia and the evidence which was printed with | < 
it, forming several volumes, had produced an || 
et which could not be overlooked, and a com- | : 


The report which that committee had | Parliament, affairs in the East assumed a perilous 


ispect,— wet and severe weather set in, and men 
xeccame mistrustful as to the investment of mone 
at a moderate rate of interest. Mr. Gladstone’s 


plete reform of that ill-organized and obstructive | plan was consequently affected so as to be slower 
department, together with a revision and simplifi- | than it would otherwise have been, in its conver- 
cation of the customs laws and regulations, were | sion of old stock into new. Yet whatever pro- 
also demanded by the country. The practice of gress has been made, is a gain in the right wa 
levying a tax on the succession to personal estate | Considering all the circumstances of the funding 
and allowing land to go free, was a g'aring injus- system, it would have been probably more effective 
tie. The soap duty was a nuisance unknown in| if instead of a Twe and a Half Stock redeemable 
“ly country excepting Great Britain. It was, in| at £110, there were a Two and Three-quarter 
‘sanitary, cleanly, and commercial view, impor- | Stock redeemable by Government at the end 
tant to remove the presence of the exciseman| of twenty years, and at par, that is for every 
m the manufacture of soap. Tea had become | £100 of the old stock converted into new, the same 
tearly as necessary a beverage as corn was for| amount to be paid when redeemed. But Mr. 
man’s daily bread. In consequence, however, of | Gladstone’s object was to create a New Two and 
‘te duty on tea being three hundred per cent. on|a Half Stock at once by which he would have 
ts bonded price, the great majority of the men, saved one-quarter per cent. by the conversion, 
*Yomen, and children in the United Kingdom 





‘This was surely an economical arrangement, 
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But the new Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
attempted and carried a far bolder measure, by far 
the greatest measure, though many others were 
most “import: ant—he extended the succession duty, 
which was until then levied only on personal, . 0 
all landed property. The effects of this just me: 
sure will be highly beneficial, and lead to a re Tie f 
from some of the most obnoxious of the re maining 
taxes. He modified the income tax on a more 
equitable scale, extended it most justly to Ire land, 
and imposed it until 1860, by which time, aided 
by the revenue to be de rived from the succession 
duty, and by the falling in of the terminable 
annuities, he may dispense with the income tax 
altogether, reserving it for any financial emer- 
gencies, as was the case when imposed in 1842. 

No tax was more unjust, after the great reduc- 
tion in the sugar and coffee duties, than the high 
duties on tea. He ot Mr. Macgregor’s plan 
of reducing that duty from 2s. 2jd. per pound to 

ls. in three years, instead of Mr. Disracli’s in six | 
years. He abolished the duties on more than 
200 articles in the customs’ tariff, reduced the 
duty on most of the others, and, as recommended 
by the Customs’ Committee, he removed that con- 
stant source of seizure, litigation and dispute, the 
ad valorem duties, by substituting moderated fixed | 
rates. 

The soap duty yielded more than a muilhon 
sterling, —but looking boldly at the effects which 
its total abolition must have on the health and | 
cleanliness of the people—on suppressing slavery | 
by increasing the trade for palm oil with Africa, 
and in re ndering Great Britain probably the 
greatest o-« manure turing country in the world, | 
Mr Gladstone gave up that large ‘amount of re- 
venue, trus sting to the other provisions of his budget | 
for re pl: wing it, as well as for the probable loss of | 
revenue from the many other reductions and aboli- | 
tions of dutics which he proposed. 
licences and duty on carriages and post horses 
on a more moderate and far more equitable scale. 
He reduced several stamp duties, and repealed the 
advertisement duty altogether. 

Such have been the prince ‘ipal financial measures 
of a session unprecedented in its usefulness. 

Ireland, as usual, has occupied a large share at 
least of the time of Parliament, and however 
palatable to Irish members and to the Lrish may 
be the extension of the income tax to Ircland, that 
measure Was one of common sense and justice. 
Nor can we see whiy the assessed taxes, including 
the house tax, should not also be levied in that 
country. If not, the assessed taxes should be 
abolished in England and Scotland; but we fear 
the maintenance of national credit will not afford 
this for several years to come; and we hope first 
to see a repeal of the excise on paper and hops, 
and of the stamps on newspapers, and on fire and 
marine assurances. 

With respect to Scotland, the bill for the re- 
peal of the University tests, although we could 
wish that the declaration in regard to the Church 
had been omitted, is a most just and too-long de- 
layed measure. ‘The Public Houses Bill for 

Scotland was introduced under very suspicious 





He placed the | 


un- | 
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circumstances; and although it contains some 
good provisions, it is a very defective bill. The 
‘Sheriffs’ Courts’ Bill for Scotland still retains an 
evil gg , that of a resident and non-residen; 
sheriff or judge. The people of Scotland wij] 
never m eatisfled until this pernicious anomaly be 
corrected, and the sheriffs’ courts assimilated as 


nearly as may be practicable to the county courts in 
England. It has been generally supposed that be- 


cause the Scottish members are not either obstruc. 
tive, noisy, or great talkers in the House of Com. 
mons, and because the people are quiet, orderly, and 
industrious in the towns and in the rural districts 

north of the'l'weed, that they have no cause to com. 
plain of their tre atment by Government. The ‘Vv have 
_ paid ever since the Union every tax paid in England; 
‘their civil, judicial, and military expenditure has 
been on the lowest scale of economy, and three- 
fourths of the whole revenue collected in Scotland 
has been paid into the British tre asUry ; 
the remaining one-fourth including the expense 
of protecting and collecting the revenue and of 
the whole executive and judici ial administration of 
Scotland; the institutions of which, whether for 
‘learning, art, or humanity, have scarcely ever 
‘received any portion of the taxes levied on the 
whole industry of the country. 

How different the case of Ireland, where hun- 

dreds of millions of the taxes paid by Great 
Britain have been lavishly squandered ! — where 
no assessed taxes, no soap duties, no house tax, 
| have been nor are levied ; nor income tax, until the 
‘act of the present Session comes into operation,— 
where the whole taxation, ever since the Union, 
has becn far from sufficient to meet the expendi- 
‘ture! Lreland has her Lord-Lieutenant and Court, 

| her Secretary of State and Under-Secretary of 
State. Scotland had both a Sec retary and Under- 
Secretary of State until Henry Dundas became all, 
is well as Lord-Advocate, himself, for managing 
and corrupting the country as one great rotten 
| borough. 
| Another great, though imperfect, and not in- 
‘tended to be a permanent measure of the Session, 
has been the Bill for the Government of India. 
We say imperfect, inasmuch as the provisions of 
the bill are neither ad: apted nor intended for per- 
manency. ‘To legislate for the many nations 
situated between the frontiers of Beloochistan and 
Ava,—between the Himalayas and the Cape of 
Comorin, according to European ideas and prac 
tice, would be vain if attempted, and impracti- 
cable though legalized. That Administration 
would lack much in wisdom—that Legislature 
would be rash, who presumed at once wholly to 
subvert a form of Government which has ruled 
over many nations which have, from time to time, 
come under British sovere ienty, until our domi- 
nation now extends over 150 millions of Musstl- 
mans, Hindoos, and numerous other races and 
sects, divided into hereditary and unmixil 
castes, and speaking many different language 
Nor while we rule should it be overlooked, that 
the whole number of resident Europeans, oxelt- 
sive of the military, do not exceed 12,000 inha- 


bitants. The India Bill just passed by Parli 
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we, therefore, consider as providing only for a 
transition-government. We, however, hope for 
great financial, judicial, administrative, and eco- 
nomical reforms being carried out by this new, 
though temporary Government. We look for great 
extension of internal intercourse and trade by 
railways, by common roads, by canals, and im- 
roved river navigation. We look also for reforms 
in the courts of law, in commercial and financial 
legislation; and we trust the new Government 
will abolish the oppressive, though probably 
during several past years almost necessary, salt 
monopoly. We hope further, that the Indian 
Government will not so rashly, as they have done 
with respect to the late war against Ava, enter 
upon any new war. 

Of the other measures of the long Session now 
closed, the Customs Consolidation Bill, although it 
falls short of the recommendation of the Customs’ 
Committee, yet greatly simplifies those severe re- 
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the restrictions on manning merchant vessels, be- 
sides making some other judicious provisions. 
The Charitable Trusts Bill — the Smoke Nuisance 
Bill — the Friendly Societies Bill, and many other 
bills, for the details of which we want space, have 
all fair merits in the march of progress. Such 
legal reforms as have been enacted do credit to 
the industry of a Session the most laborious on 
record, 

The National Education Bill,— Lord Blandford’s 
Episcopal Bill,— the Irish Landlord and Tenants 
Bill, and many others, have been postponed or 
abandoned. 

The legislation of this Session will, therefore, 
be ever memorable in our parliamentary annals, 
and we trust that we will, next Session, pass a 
real Reform in Parliament act, besides acts for the 
further reforms of our courts of law and equity, 
and further ameliorations in our excise laws. 


J. M‘G, 


venue laws; the Merchant Shipping Bill removes 
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Ixy 1830, shortly after the July revolution, | edited by the young, lively, stirring spirits of the 
several French towns sent deputations to Paris, | day; and | remember as if it had been yesterday, 
charged with messages of respectful congratulation ' the strong impression made on me by their perusal. 
to Louis Philippe. My father, who was one of I read them over and over, and was soon able to 
the heads of the Liberal party in the departinent repeat all the most striking articles by rote. 
of Charente, was chosen by his fellow-citizens to I questioned my father as to the origin of these 
represent the town of Angouléme, amongst the precious treasures; and my indignation equalled 
immense concourse of municipalities which flowed my surprise, when he told me that he had never 
towards the Palais Royal from all parts of France. read a word of their contents, save the names of 
I was then thirtecn years old, and was studying the actors and actresses in the advertised pro- 
under the hard ferule of a professor afflicted with gramme of the play. From that time a literary 
theumatism, which, indeed, caused more suffering demon installed himself’ in my head and in my 
to his pupils than it did to him. When his, heart; and 


. ry . Ld : ° ” 
twinges of pain came —and, unluckily for us, they * Labour dire and weary woe 


were very frequent—we always remarked that | did I cause the excellent professors charged with 
tasks and punishments fell thick as hail on our | conducting me to the degree of bachelor of letters. 
y = 7 e y oY “> , 7 i . . 
devoted heads. For my own part, I remember J] yexed them all, but more especially M. Andrieux- 
distinctly having copied from beginning to end | Bonnet, the professor of physical science and mathe- 
the “ Zutrin’”’ of Boileau, sixty-one times during matics. Poorman! what transports of indignation 
>, ere autin »ArTnAY i" a _—— te ve ! . e 6 o 
my scholastic career. ‘Lo this circumstance | my anti-algebraic and literary tendencies used to 
aforesaid piece has always inspired me. ‘composing themes on chemistry, and I had the 
the honour to harangue the new king, and to | almost fancy that 1 hear now the exasperated 
‘hare the hospitality of his table. With an! thunder of his voice; and I should blame myself 
eager hand I dived into the recesses of his port- | for having shortened the existence of the worthy 
hanteau, hoping to discover some amusing book mathematician, but that my companion, Edmond 
purchased for me, but I lighted, instead, on half- Texier, has certainly quite as much reason to feel 
a-dozen little journals, which had served to enve-| remorse on that score as myself. Were not we 


‘pe—inay the muse of journals pardon him the | regularly the two last pupils to show up our 
scientific themes, and as regularly the two first to 
deyour the new romances, which Madame Bernard 
at the circulating library was wont to receive from 
Paris ? 

“Go your own way, my lad,” used M. An- 
‘The examination day is 


profanation !—my father’s boots. 

These small publications were named respec- 
ively, the Entr’ Acte, and the Vert-Vert, and 
Were sold at the doors of the theatres, with the 
uteution of amusing the audience in the in- 


ktvals between the acts. 





They were written and | drieux to say to me. 
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drawing near, and there needs no wizard to predict 
that you will be turned back ignominiously.”’ 

M. Andrieux had a peculiar manner of pro- 
nouncing this adverb, which he lengthened out, 
dividing the syllables, and, so to speak, scanning it, 
ig-no-min-t-ous-ly// It seemed as if it would 
never end. The horrid word prolonged itself be- 
tween his lips like a string of maccaroni in the 
mouth of a lazarone. 

I tried to laugh, but my heart was heavy. 
How I envied the tranquillity and modest con- 
fidence of my brother, who was certain of re- 
ceiving the reward of his constant unwearied ap- 
plication. As the important day approached, | 
lost my appetite for food, and my sleep was dis- 
turbed by the oft-recurring dream that I saw 
written in letters of fire on the white curtains of 

my bed, the word, ‘g-no-min-i-ous-ly / 

The fateful morning arrived, and twenty of us were 
shut up in a room in the college at Poitiers, and 
desired to write cach a theme on the following 
common-place subject: ‘* * Prove that fortune does 
not constitute happiness. 

As I was dipping my pen in the ink a sudden 
remembrance darted into my brain of the litera- 
ture I had formerly studied in the £xtr’ Acte and 
the Vert-Vert, and without reflecting on the pro- 
bable consequences of such an exploit, I set to 
work to prove the exact contrary of the thesis, by 
showing that without fortune happiness 1s not 
possible, 
half-dozen paradoxes, 
there like Roman candles in a 
works. 

Ten o'clock 





which sparkled here and 


struck ; 


lect our themes. and we were dismissed until 
noon. 
How well I remember the lively emotion with 


which I took my place, fourth in the class, on the 
benches arranged for us, opposite the professors’ 
chairs. The examination commenced, and I 
speedily found myself floundering knee-deep in 
the system of Mallebranche and “Condillae ; and 
afterwards taking de ‘sperate strides through the 
terra incognita of geography ; arrived at last on the 
perilous ground of mathematical science, I lost 
my footing completely. I confounded  kilo- 
grammes with kilometres, was unable to reduce 


two fractions to a common denominator; and to 
the mocking question, ‘** How many are seven 


I replied, in a state of perfect 
“seventy-two.” 


times seven?” 
bewilderment, 


The examination ended, the professors passed 
into an inner room, where they remained ten 
minutes — ten ages: At length the ‘y came out. 


‘‘N amber one,” said the preside ut, “passed.” $ 
Number one was my brother, 

‘* Number two, rejected !”’ 

‘*‘ Number three, rejected !” 

“‘ Number four’”’— 

Number four was myself. 

The president paused for a moment, and my 
tingling ears seemed to hear the grumbling voice 
of M. Andrieux-Bonnet pronouncing 

“ [g-no-min-i-ous-ly !’ 


enlivening my composition with some | 
display of fire- | 


an attendant came to col- | 


“As to number four,” resumed the professor, | I ascended the stairs with trembling steps. 
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“although his examination left much to be de. 
sired on various subjects, yet we have decided to 
pass him, on account of his literary composition, 
which displays considerable origin: lity and power, 
At the same time, number four will do well to 
study with care the multiplication table.” 

“Oh, my dear Entr’ Acte! oh, my good Fert. 
Vert /” exclaimed I, quite unmindful of the pre- 
sence of our imposing Areopagus, whose members, 
I suppose, must have thought me mad. 

| pray my reader to pardon this long story 
which can scarcely interest him; but a host of 
old remembrances came thronging into my brain 
this morning, as I passed by the Hotel du Nord 
in the Rue Monsieur-le-Prince. 

There lodged in the years 1836 and 1837, a 
little colony of students, now scattered through 
many lands, but all of whom, I am certain, pre- 
serve a recollection of Madame Martin, our kind 
hostess of the Hotel du Nord. After taking out 
my degree, I spent some time in vain efforts and 
uscless attempts; with the exception of one 

obscure jonrnal, no Parisian periodical would ac- 
cept my unfledged literary productions. Even 
the Entr’ Acte and the Vert-Vert were obdurate, 
and I began to feel myself an outcast, a sort of 
literary Wande ring Jew, with this unpleasant 
addition, that I often wanted twelve pence of 
having a shilling in my pocket. 

It was while sojourning in the Hotel du Nord 
that the idea came into my head one morning, of 
writing to three celebrated men, who, each for 
different reasons, possessed my admiration and my 
“sympathy. 

‘‘One has always need of those more power- 
ful than oneself,” said I, improving on the 
-apothegm of La Fontaine, and accordingly I 

wrote and dispatched three letters — the first ad- 

dressed to M. de Lamartine, the second to M. 
Jules Janin, and the third to M. Alphonse Karr. 
Then, half proud, half trembling at my boldness, 
| impatiently awaited the re plies. 

They came with the most perfect punctuality, 
and that evening was kept as a sort of festival at 
Madame Martin's table-d’héte. The three auto- 
graphs passed from hand to hand; and at the 
dessert we toasted them in innumerable bottles of 
effervescing lemonade, as a kind of economical 
champagne. 

I shall not describe here the kind brotherly re- 
ception given by Alphonse Karr and Jules Janin 
to a poor unknown literary aspirant; I shall merely 
relate my adventure with the author of Jocelyn. 

M. de Lamartine had written to say that he 
would expect a visit from me on the following 

Saturday, between the hours of ten and twelve. 
The morning arrived, and I felt a renewal of my 

old sensations at Poitiers. Ten o'clock struck, 
and summoning all my courage, I bent my steps 

‘towards the appointed place, choosing designedly 

‘the longest and most circuitous way. Half past 
_— ‘resounded from the city clocks, before 

‘eached the house. 

‘*M. de Lamartine ?” I asked the porter. 

_ “First story, door to the right,’’ replied he. 
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reached the door ; I seized the bell with a faltering 
hand, and I walked away without having 
dared to ring, struck on a sudden with a con- 
yiction of my utter insignificance and the presump- 
tuous folly of my proceedings. 

Ten years passed on, during which I carefully 
avoided every opportunity of meeting M. de La- 
martine, so much did I feel ashamed of myself. 

At length, one cold snowy morning in January, 
1850, I took up, while seated snugly by my wood 
fire, a volume of M. de Lamartine’s collected 
works published in 1849. Fancy how much I 
was struck by the following passage, which serves 





as an introduction te the ‘‘Ode on the Death of. 
This lady was the. 


99 


the Duchess de Broglie! 
daughter of Madame de Staél. 

“From my earliest childhood I have been an 
ardent admirer of the genius and character of | 
Madame de Staél. Corinne had been my first 
romance; 1t is the romance of poets. That reli- 
gious, liberal, mystical, republican work, Ger-| 
many, had revealed to myself my still confused 
opinions on metaphysics and politics. It was the 
genius of the North, presented to France — 
which as yet was ignorant of it—by the hand of a/| 
woman from the South; brilliancy overlaying | 
depth. I was intoxicated with the name of| 
Madame de Staél. 

“ Alas! nothing remained of her in Paris but 
her name; she was dead. I had passionately 
desired to see her on the high road between 
Geneva and Coppet. I had watched for days to 
see her pass in her carriage, and had succeeded 
only in discefning the dust of its wheels. Never 
had I dared to enter her court at Coppet, to intro- 
duce myself under a feigned name, and say, 
‘Behold a traveller, who seeks but to bear away 
one beam of your genius in his eyes.’ In the 
same way, enthusiastic reader that I was of René, 
Atala, and the Genius of Christianity, 1 trequently 
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| passed hours within the precincts of Aunay, the 
habitation of M. de Chateaubriand, without daring 
: to ring at his door. I satisfied myself with 
climbing a wooded hill which overlooked his gar- 
| den, and from whence I could see him from afar, 
reading, talking, or writing. Genius, like all 
other mysteries, is ap attraction and a terror.”’ 
Was not this the very history of my own fears 


‘and feelings, related in M. de Lamartine’s own 


eloquent language? I felt myself already justi- 


fied and forgiven, and immediately wrote the 
illustrious author a letter, which, after making a 


sincere confession of my past conduct, I con- 
cluded simply by transcribing the above quoted 
passage. ‘Thus M. de Lamartine pleaded my 
cause with himself. Where could I have found 
a more able and eloquent defender ? 

In a few days, while the snow was still falling, 
I received the following reply, the original of 
which I preserve as a precious relic : — 


‘* Monsieur, 

““T did not deserve that touching scruple of 
your heart’s imagining: and I regret its exist- 
ence, since it.deprived me of the opportunity of 
knowing you, and clasping your hand in friendly 
brotherhood. 

‘Rest assured that you would have found in 
me neither mystery nor terror, but the ready 
friendship and cordial sympathy of which I now 


would fain express all the arrears I owe you.” 


These are a few of the pleasant memories 
awakened in my heart by the echo of my foot- 
steps on the old pavement of the Rue Monsieur- 
le-Prince; and | trust my reader witl pardon 
their simplicity. Well, well: it was a pleasant 
thing to be twenty years old, with a grain of 
poetry in the head, and abundance of enthusiasm 
in the heart! 
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quiet of the Session to the expulsion of the bull- 


; : dog of the faction from the representation of Dub- 
Tue illness of the Queen and Prince Albert ter- | a where his conduct in, pho as out, of the 


minated favourably, and both are now happily In| touse had oxcited such general disgust, that 
the enjoyment of restored health. Her Majesty hardly any respectable man of his own party voted 
proposes to visit Ireland on the 28th, and will | ¢» him. Deprived of their fugleman, the Brigade 
_— a week at the \ ice-regal Lodge in) pas kept tolerably quiet, save when the “wrongs 
‘ue Phoenix Park, Dublin, before proceeding to! o¢ Jreland” have been the topic; and, even then, 

oral, the clamour has been feeble compared with former 


The Session, which closed on the 19th of the Sessions, when the Ministry had anything but a 
ast month, has been as happily distinguished by | «}.4 of roses’’ to lic on; for 


‘Ne amount of real and useful business transacted, 

ag by the absence of the factious and senseless 

‘Ppesition of the Irish Brigade, or Pope’s Brass 

d. The latter, as the cause of the former, we 

Aust first refer to, and we mainly ascribe the 
VOL, XX, NO, CCXXXVIJ, 


“ Both morning, noon, and night, sir, 
Brisk John was at their crupper. 
He got in their gears, 
Five times before prayers, 
And six times after supper!” 
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*‘Requiescat in pace,” say we to his political 
ashes, —dispensing however, with “ Resurgam.”’ 

This fortunate expulsion of John Reynolds from 
the representation of Dublin enabled the Govern- 
ment to transact an amount of business greater 
and more important than has been done for many 
years past. The indisputable combination of talent 
brought to bear upon the affairs of the country by 
the Coalition Ministry, has made it casy to carry 
measures which, we feel bound to say, nothing 
but such a Ministry —acting in harmony, — could 
have attempted with any hope of success. The 
renewal of the Income tax, with its extension to 
Ireland, the Secondary Punishments bill, the Cus- 
toms Consolidation bill, the Succession Duty bill, 
the bill repealing the Advertisement tax, the Chari- 
table Trusts bill, the Canadian Clergy Reserves bill, 
the India bill, and some others of minor impor- 
tance, (not forgetting the Cab-nuisance bill, ) prove 
the business talents of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and his colleagues, when not factiously 
impeded. 

We wish we could bestow equal praise upon 
their diplomatic conduct in reference to the Eastern 
question. The exposé of Lord John Russell on 
the 16th ult., in response to Mr. Layard’s perse- 
vering attacks, was one of the most humiliating 
attempts to defend a temporizing policy that we 
ever read; and we cannot better describe the con- 
duct of the Government in regard to the affair 
between Turkey and Russia, than in the old pro- 
verb of “running with the hare and hunting 
with the hounds.”’ 
ing valuable time in negociating, the cratty Czar 
has made good his position in the Turkish princi- 
palities. Will he withdraw his troops at the 
bidding of France and England? We believe 
never! Oh for the spirit of a Cromwell or a 
Chatham to draw the line and say to the faithless, 
bigotted tyrant, ‘thus far shalt thou go, but no 
farther!’ Without decision, Turkey is lost, and 
Constantinople is the southern capital of Russia 
in the future map of Europe. 

The Army and Navy.—tThe public have had 
their full share of entertainment last month, in 
the operations of the army and navy; the former 
“ playing at soldiers’? at Chobham, and the latter 
‘at sailors” at Spithead. Independent, however, 
of the mimic warfare, no Briton can be otherwise 
than proud of the noble display of his country’s 
national defence, and of the wonderful state of 
discipline to which our sailors have attained. 
Whilst hoping; that occasion for a more practical 
application of our naval power may never arise, 
we cannot but feel thanktul and secure when we 
see ‘the wooden walls of old England”’ sustain- 
ing their high character and efficiency, and even 
going beyond former days in the superior respect- 
ability of the seamen and the completeness of the 
equipments. 


“ Nought can make us rue, 
If England to herself will prove but true.” 


The harvest commenced, though late, under 


favourable circumstances in regard to weather. 
The accounts, however, from the various districts 


Whilst they have been spend- | 
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‘of England and Wales of the crop of wheat are 
far from satisfactory. A much smaller breadth 
than usual was sown, owing to the wet autumn, 
and the average produce of the crop will be also 
deficient, so that it is estimated that we shall re. 
quire eight or nine million quarters of foreign 
wheat between the harvests of 1853 and 1854. 
On the other hand, France, Austria, Italy, and 
Sicily, instead of affording us supplies of one-and- 
a-half million quarters as usual, will be buyers 
themselves, and the three latter have prohibited 
already the exportation of corn. In the mean. 
while, the returns of the Board of Trade continue 
most satisfactory, each month exceeding the cor. 
responding one of the previous year in the amount 
and quantity of our exports. 
We believe we may now congratulate the 
country upon the intention of Government to 
adopt a decimal coinage. A Select Committee of 
the House of Commons has pronounced favourably 
upon this measure, and strongly recommend its 
immediate adoption, taking the present pound, or 
sovereign, as the standard, and as offering a pal- 
pable facility for effecting the change with the 
least possible inconvenience to the public. The 
proposed system will abolish the present shilling, 
and copper coin, and substitute or retain, pounds, 
florins, cents, and mils; the latter being the pre- 
sent farthing, minus four per cent. of value, and 
constituting the thousandth part of the pound; 
the cent, ten mils; and the present florin, ten 
cents. 
COLONIAL. 

| British America.—The accounts from our colo- 
nies is much more satisfactory than usual. In 
British America—if we except the riots at Mon- 
treal, which form an episode not uncommon with 
the ‘true church’’—the colonists are steadily 
attending to that which most concerns them, their 
own business, and, consequently, both commerce 
and agriculture are in a flourishing condition, 
especially in the Upper Province, where the 
settlers are more exclusively British. The Clergy 

teserves bill has given universal satisfaction, 
except to the clergy; and the extension of the 
railroad system, so as to combine the whole of the 
British possessions in North America, will tend 
more than any thing else to promote the prosper- 
ity, the enlightenment, and the union of the i 
habitants of those important provinces. 

At the Cape, the Caffre war being suspended,— 
we will not venture to say, ended—the colonists 
have a breathing time; and the bestowment of s 
constitution upon them, although a tardy act of 
justice, has greatly quieted their minds. There 
is, however, still a latent apprehension that the 
frontier farmers are very far from secure from the 
depredations of their old enemies; and it is with 
fear and trembling they again take possession 
‘their homesteads. The proposed abandonment of 
the Orange River sovereignty, too, has giv@ 
great umbrage to many. 
| Australia progresses in wealth at railroad speed; 
yet, with all the gold obtained, the amount of 
misery amongst the higher class of emigt 


| is very great. No person should go out 
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who has not been accustomed to manual labour | Austrian Government has so far settled the con- 
of some kind or other. We are glad to find that | troversy, that the Czar has accepted the note of 
the hearts of the fortunate settlers are opening to the three great Powers, and is willing to receive 
their suffering brethren, and that effectual means | the Turkish ambassador. But he still holds the 
have been adopted for their relief. They must, | principalities, and is, moreover, strengthening 
however, learn to work, nor refuse to accept situ- himself there, and, in fact, has usurped all the 
ations below their grade in life, if they continue | authority that belonged to the Sultan, and appro- 
in the colony. The way to climb a tree is to priated to himself the public revenue. He has, 
commence at the bottom. indeed, bamboozled both France and England, and 
British India is quiet, except in the Burmese may well treat them with diplomatic indignity. 
territory; and even there a cessation of arms has This northern irruption of the modern Goths and 
given the British authorities time to consider Vandals has an ominous appearance; and, not- 
whether any beneficial object can be gained by | withstanding the cheap rate at which the hon. 
the continued occupation of the country. In the member for the North Riding of Yorkshire holds 
meantime, General Fever is mustering his forces, the Russian power, we should consider it the 
and we question whether our brave soldiers will heaviest judgment that could befal Southern and 
not find him a far more formidable enemy than Western Europe for that power to obtain a per- 
the Burmese. manent footing south of the Pruth, which would 
In Jamaica, the affairs of government are at a give it, in effect, the opportunity of interfering 
stand-still— waiting to know what the Home mischievously in any future European war. 
Government intends to do. Sir C. Grey takes the; There is, however, another important and in- 
affair very coolly, and intimates that the malcontent | teresting question that may arise in the ] 
members of the House of Assembly may amuse of this affair, That the Mussulman power is 
themselves in the meanwhile. ‘The measures) destined to destruction betore that of Christianity, 
adopted here, with a change of governor, will| we have no doubt. But in that event, will the 
probably satisfy all parties; if, indeed, it be pos- | nationality of the Greeks, who have now the 
sible to satisfy the Jamaica planters in any way | nucleus of an empire, suffer their country and 
short of letting them ‘“ have their head.” their individuality as a people to be swamped by 
the Czar and his hordes of barbarians? We have 
‘no room to enter further into this question; but 
France.—The Emperor (we will not call it} the probability of the converse of this result affords 
“the Imperial’’) Government has been amusing | us a glimpse of hope that the Vandalism of Russia 
the good people of the capital with a féte to} will not be suffered to throw back indefinitely 
relieve the fetters with which he has ornamented | the progress of civilization in Eastern Europe. 
them. Thus, homeopathic doses of enjoyment} C/ina.—One of those marvellous events, which 
are made to compensate the loss of that liberty |in setting all human calculations at defiance, 
which ‘‘ gives the flower of life its fragrance and | strikingly illustrate the interference of Pro- 
perfume,’’ and without which we are ‘ weeds.” 'vidence in the affairs of nations, is now rapidly 
And France and Frenchmen are more than satis- changing the character, the policy, and the destiny 
fied, and dance, and sing, and dress, as gaily to|of the Chinese empire. By the latest advices 
the clanking of their fetters as if they never! from thence it would appear that the downfal of 
knew the sweets of political liberty! ‘the Tartar dynasty is all but a fait accompli, 
The cordial union of Louis Napoleon with the | Nanking was in the hands of the “‘ Revolutionists,” 
British Government, in mediating between the 
Sultan and the Czar, has certainly been more 
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rogress 
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/—they are no longer termed ‘“ rebels,’’-—and the 
’ victorious Tae Pae, the ‘“‘ Prince of Peace,” as he 
directly beneficial to France and England than to calls himself, having divided his army, was in full 
the Porte, which has been kept, by their diplo-| march, with one division, upon Peking, whilst 
matic squandering of time, from making those the other was dispatched to Canton. ‘The most 
preparations which the exigency of the question extraordinary feature in this affair — next to the ra- 
required ; whilst, on the other hand, Russia has  pidity and ease with which it is prosecuted — is, the 
not for one moment relaxed her efforts to meet entire destruction of idols and idolatry wherever 
the worst that might happen. Is Louis Napoleon the assailants succeed, which in fact is every- 
sincere in his conduct towards ‘Turkey? ‘This where; and that the warrant for this proceeding 
question has come upon us repeatedly, when we is the Bible! How the Chinese have become ac- 
have reflected with what anxiety he has desired  quainted with this sacred volume to the extent of 
and sought the sanction of the Czar to his assump- producing a revolution, is at present a profound 
ton of the empire. We wish, for the sake of mystery; but it opens a prospect of the future 
humanity, that we could feel confidence in any civilisation of the East almost overwhelming to 
oe of his acts or professions where his interest contemplate. 

concerned ; but his antecedents forbid it. Self- This event will, in all probability, separate 
interest alone guides him; and other Govern- Cham Tartary and Thibet from the Chinese em- 
ments, having no other guarantees of his line of pire; and Russia is already speculating upon the 
conduct, should watch the indices with jealous opening that this will give her t» an aggressive 


Vigilance. attempt on British India. She will, however, 


Turkey.—The affairs of this country are of a| have to pass the impassable Himalayas before she 
very complicated character. The mediation of the | can make any physical demonstrations; and wi 
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therefore, rather confine her operations to that | 
wily diplomacy with which she is so familiar. 
How far she may succeed amongst the native) 
tribes remains to be seen. 

America.—Brother Jonathan is coming out 
rather strong upon the fishery question. A 
‘venerable and respectable” gent, hight Alexander, 
earl of Stirling and Dovan, has, it seems, granted 
a lease of all the fishing grounds on the coasts of 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 


Edward’s Island, extending for some three thou- | 


sand miles, etc., to an American company, at the 
head of which are ‘‘a distinguished statesman and an | 
eminent banker of W ashington !” 
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|is made in virtue of a grant from Charles I. to the 
first Earl of Stirling: but for which, being never 
able to avail himself of it, he received compensa- 
tion; andthe American papers have again sounded 
the tocsin, and declare that if this claim is con- 
tested, it will be tried in an Amcrican court; and 
‘in case of a verdict in favour of the earl, w ar is 
to be declared against England if she do not sue- 
cumb! Very imposing, this! At what fence will 
American knavery and folly stop? 

The accounts from California are satisfactory, 
the mining operations continuing to yield a good 
return of gold. 


And this claim | | 
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The Life and Martyrdom.of Savonarola, illustrative 


of the History of the Church and State Connexion. 
By RK. Rh. Mappex, M.R.L.A. In two volumes. 
London: T. C. Newby, Welbeck-street. 1853. 


Tue author of these rather elaborate volumes has 
spared no pains, and must have devoted no incon- 
siderable fraction of his life, in the research neces- 
sary to enable him to enter upon his task, and in 
the labour of carrying it out. 


been regarded by some as a fanatic and an im- 


postor; and by others as a disinterested enthu- 
siast. One class have sought for the motives of 


his conduct in ambition; and the other in the | 
purest spirit of Christianity, a sincere love to God 
and man. No two ofhis biographers appear to be | 
thoroughly agreed as to his character, which has | 
given rise to as much vituperation, as much eulo- | 
gium, and as much ink-shed, as that of any monk 
wh» ever wore a cowl, with the exce ption perhi aps | 
of Martin Luther. 


stage at a critical time, when thoughtful minds | 
were beginning to perceive the corruptions of the | 
Church, and when the infamous rapacity and, 


Juxury of the Court of Rome had almost risen to | 


their greatest height; when, to use the author’s 
words, ‘‘ the connexion with the State had poi- | 
soned the pure atmosphere of the truth, and every- 
thing in ecclesi: astical government was contami- 
nated by it.” His life was acontinual testimony | 
against existing abuses and offences; all his en- 
deavours were obviously directed towards their. 
reform, and he fell a sacrifice to his ardent desire | 
to restore the Church which he loved to the con- 
dition of her primitive humility and simplicity. | 
That Savonarola was an eminently great man, 
Protestants in the present day are not inclined to 
doubt; and no one who carefully peruses these 
voluraes will marvel much at the affection with. 
wh:ch his memory is cherished among religious | 


reformers. Still, in tracing his career, even as it 


is here recorded by the almost idolizing pen of 
Mr. Madden, one cannot but feel a regret ‘that the | 


Savonarola has. 


+) manners ; 


We was the avant courier of 
the sturdy German Reformer, appearing upon the , 
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| uncompromising integrity which marked his cha- 
| racter was not united with a spice of gentlemanly 
urbanity and courtesy, which is as much a Chris- 
tian grace as any one of the virtues. Why he 
‘should have practised a studied affront towards 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, have rebutted the ad- 
-vances, and rejected the intimacy of a man to 
| piste he might have proved a benefactor, and of 
whom he might have made a benefactor to the 
Church and to the people —is not very evident, 
and scarcely to be justified on the score of good 
and his conduct in the death-chamber 
of Lorenzo, whither he had been unwillingly 
dragged, is, to say the best of it, not admirable. He 
has been accused of ambition, because he sought to 
make of the Florentine republic a theocracy ; but 
the accusation will not lie, since nothing is 
‘more plain throughout his history, than his exceed- 
‘ing contempt of riches, displayed in what might 
justly be termed a passion for poverty. W hen, 
having saved Florence from probable sack by his 
interference with the French king, he was called 
to assist in the formation of anew “government, he 
gave sufficient evidence of the character of his 
ambition by the measures he recommended. He 
established a popular code, which he borrowed in 
the main from Thomas Aquinas, and which, while 
‘it conferred privileges on the poor they were not 
prepared to appreciate, affronted the monied class, 
and made them his determined enemies. The 
_usurers hated him naturally enough, because his in- 
termeddling had reduced the value of money from 
ten or twelve to two per cent.; and the Fran- 
ciscans did the same, because he was the favourite 
of the people. Over them the power of his elo- 
quence must have been such as is totally unpa- 
ralleled in ourday. In 1495 and 1496, 


A complete revolution was effected in the manners and 
morals of the people of Florence. High and low, 
and poor, young and old, gave edifying proofs of the wom 
| derful power of the reforming friar of San Marco. Every 

Sabbath and festival-day the church was thronged, as it 

usually was on Easter Sunday, not with persons 
| coming to hear mass, but with deyout communicants, 
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was astonishing the numbers that frequented the sacra- 
ments ; the confessionals were surrounded daily by peni- 
tents. The most surprising change had taken place that 
had ever occurred in the memory of man. The amount 
of the restitution of money that had been wrongfully ac- 
quired was enormous. Vast sums of money were ad- 
vanced by opulent people, to send to foreign countries 
for grain, of which there was a dearth at this period; and 
the supply thus obtained was disposed of at a moderate 
price to the poor. Money was also lent to a very large 
extent to the industrious poor by the rich, free of interest, 
which had never been done previously, except on a very 
small scale, by some charitable persons. 


At the solicitation of this extraordinary man, 
the people of Florence gave up in vast quantities 
books and pictures prejudicial to morality, and 
objects of luxury deemed incentives to voluptu- 
ousness. ‘‘ Savonarola,” says an historian of the 
time, 

*Had a large platform erected on the Piazza dei Signori, 
with a kind of pagoda, of a pyramidal form, fitted up 
with shelves or steps; on these were deposited all the 
objects of vanity and of licentiousness which had been 
collected. In the centre were placed various combustible 
materials. On one of the lower shelves were placed 
tapestries with indecent figures. On another, portraits 
of female and nude figures, and other representations that 
were deemed objectionable, though executed by artists 
of great eminence, On another shelf were placed cards, 
dice, and such like things used-in gaming. Then on 
another were laid various instruments of musie—eym- 
bals, lutes, and guitars. Then, on another shelf, were 
placed a variety of female ornaments, perfumes, and cos- 
metics. The works of licentious writers, and especially 
of poets like Morganti, occupied. another shelf. ‘There 
was an abundant supply also of masks, false hair, thea- 
trical and carnival dresses, and mummeries of various 
kinds. ut there were objects likewise in the collection 
of vanities of great value in ivory and alabaster, for which 
amerchant had in vain offered twenty thousand crowns 
tothe Signori. Amidst the ringing of bells, the sounds 
of music, the shouts of a multitude of young people, espe- 
cally, exulting at the spectacle, ina state of enthusiasm 
almost indescribable, the pyramidal pagoda of vanities 
was set on fire, and nothing was left of them in a few 
minutes but ashes. 


In his design of restoring the ancient purity of 
the Church, Savonarola suttered no considerations 
of personal safety to stand in his way. Ie de- 
nounced the monster, Alexander the Sixth, asa 
false pontiff, and wrote letters to the European 
sovereigns imploring them to convoke a gencral 
council, with a view to the reform of the Papal 
Court. Some of these letters were intercepted ; 
and, in revenge, Alexander excommunicated the 
prior of San Marco. It was in vain the latter 
pronounced the censures of the Pope as null and 
void. His popularity declined beneath the ana- 
themas of the Holy See and the intrigues of his 
enemies the Franciscans. The judges offered him 
the trial of ordeal by fire, but apparently with no 
intention that such a trial should take place ; and 
though piles were erected, and all Florence assem- 
bled to witness the solemn spectacle, no such spec- 
tacle was exhibited. The populace, exasperated 
by the disappointment, attacked the convent of 
San Marco, where, after a courageous defence by 
the monks and a few laymen assembled to protect 
them, Savonarola was taken prisoner, and with 

two friends, Fra Dominico and Fra Sylvestro, 
led off to a dungeon. Though he feared not death, 
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he had not strength of nerve to resist the torture ; 
and, under its influence, made admissions which 
he denied when released from the rack. The 
three were condemned to death; and though at 
their execution they met with every’ conceivable 
species of ignominy and insult, they met the fate 
allotted them with the dignity of martyrs and the 
calm fearlessness of innocence. 

It is nothing extraordinary that during his life 
Savonarola should have been accounted by his 
friends and admirers as a saint, a prophet, and 
perhaps something more. While his enemies 
stigmatised him as an impostor, it might be ex- 
pected that his adherents would regard and pro- 
claim him as a special messenger from God. But 


‘it is somewhat startling to find a reforming his- 


torian in the middle of the nineteenth century 
asserting, or at least countenancing, his claims to 
prophetic inspiration, and gravely recording cer- 
tain absurd, but alleged miraculous events in 
support of them. That Savonarola believed in his 
own predictions may be true; but there is no evi- 
dence to show that he ever foretold anything 
beyond the stretch of mere human sagacity to 
predict, or that what he really did foretell was 
literally accomplished. As for the nonsense con- 
tained in the following extract, we can only say 
that such things are more calculated to throw 
discredit on the character and mission of Savonarola 
than the slanders of fifty such writers as Bayle, 
and all the detractions of the good monk’s cotem- 
poraries :— 


Burlamachi states, that while Savonarola was in prison, 
he was observed once, while in prayer, raised from the 
ground, and was seen distinctly suspended in the air for 
some short period, still apparently absorbed in prayer. 
Hut it is not stated by whom this marvellous spectacle 
was seen, or by whom it was first reported and made 
public. To any one conversant with the lives of the saints, 
it will be well known that similar phenomena are recorded 
in numerous instances, and that the evidence on which 
some of them rest, is as reliable as any human testimony 
can be, in confirmation of any occurrence whatsoever that 
passes under the observation of persons deserving of 
credit. The fact is authentically attested (!) of St. Igna- 
tius of Loyola, &e. &e. &e. 


Dismissing from our minds such rubbish as this, 
upon which it is humiliating to dwell, and of 
which there is all too much in these volumes, we 
turn with pleasure to the author's expression of 
sentiments in which we can cordially unite. We 
might challenge the combined intellect of the 
whole bench of bishops to invalidate a single pro- 
position of the following paragraph :— 


It seems to be generally felt by the Christian world, 
that religion has been too long and too closely connected 
with the State; that it has been protected by it prinei- 
pally and primarily for political purposes; and that the 
protection it has allorded has not been beneficial to reli- 
gion, to morality, or even to the civil rights of the people 
of any country where the Church has been thus con- 
nected and enslaved. There is evidence, in fact, foreed 
on us in every direction, that Christianity revolts at the 
results of that connexion, and will not endure a continu- 
ation of the evil. ' Nothing is found to have aceruedfrom 
it calculated to advance the interests of humanity, to spi- 
ritualize and to elevate men in the scale of beings 
destined for immortality, and intended here for pro- 
gres:ive amelioration in their condition, moral and intel. 
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lectual..... <A feeling generally prevails in the minds | 
of all thinking persons, though it does not frequently find | 
expression in our political or polemical literature, that | 
the influences of mammon over mind and spirit in these | 
latter times are becoming too potent for mere secular 
education to counteract; that the idolatry of wealth is 
producing a demoralizing influence on society, shutting 
out all that is ennobling in religion from man’s view, | 
chaining down all energies of the mind and body to the 
promotion of mere material interests, introducing abla ‘k 
heathenism into the heart of civilization, associating all 
forces for the concentration of capital in the hands of a | 
monied aristocracy, and for repressing all liberties that 
are not favourable to the interests and objects of the 
worshippers of mammon. A strong conviction has come 
on the minds of vast numbers of reflecting people, that 
no other antagonist can be Lrought against this enormous 
power than that of religion, unconnected with the State 
and uncontaminated by it. It will not do for the mem- 
bers of one church to proclaim this doctrine for the re 
pression of the injustice of another, which is exercised at 
their expense, while they are content themselves to have 
their own ecclesiastical system peculiarly favoured, pro- 
tected, and exclusively endowed, by a civil government. 
If the doctrine be good: in the case of any one parucular 
church, of the necessity for the independence of religion, 
the separation of the clergy from political cares, from 
state influences, and pecunidry obligations to govern 
ments, the support of all churches to the voluntary con- 
tributions of those who belong to them, and the full and 
unfettered right of every church to carry out its own 
ecclesiastical government without any interference of the 
civil power, — then it is desirable that the doctrine should 
be adopted by all churches. The interests of religion, 
rightly understood, and those of liberty and of civilization, 
are identical. ‘The government of the Church, and the 
administration of the civil power, are separate concerns, 
with separate duties and responsibilities. The highest 
crime against God, we are told by theologians, is that of 
simony. The greatest punishment of that sin, it would 
appear from listory,. .. . 1s the corruption of the minis- 
ters of religion, And the vreatest evil that can arise from 
tyrannical government is, the aid which abused temporal 
power derives from corrupted spiritual authority in 
alliance with the State. 


These be undeniable truths, and we have given 
them thus at length, because Mr. Madden’s book 
has been written to enforce and illustrate them 
by the example of times long past. He necd not 
have gone so far a-field as he has done tor evidence 
to prove their value; it obtrudes itself upon us on 
all sides, meets us whichever way we turn, and 
assaults our consciousness in our churches, our 
houses, our individual acts. But we are thankful, 
nevertheless, for the strenuous advocacy of the 
truth which these volumes contain, which, in set- 
ting forth the manful struggle of a great Christian 
hero with the vicious luxury and _ licentiousness 
of his age, teach us why that struggle failed, and 
point out the predominating influences which 
obstruct the progress of true religion among man- 


kind. 


Twenty Years in the Philippines. By Pact vr 1a 
GinonieRE. Translated by Frederick Hardman. 
(Travellers’ Library.) London: Longman and Co. 
1So5, 


Tnese adventures in the Philippines have been so 
freely dealt with by Reviews and Magazines of 
- all dimensions and pretensions, and so thoroughly 


have gone before us. 





gutted of their contents by way of extract by our 
contemporaries, that little is left for ve to sav] 
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concerning them, and positively nothing to select 
which has not already been quoted by those who 
How Doctor Pablo escaped 
the massacre at Manilla, — how he set up asa 
surgeon and oculist, and made a fortune among 
the natives and settlers, — how he married a mar- 
chioness, and growing tired of the practice of phy- 
sic bought the promontory of Jala Jala, and began 
reforming robbers and bandits, knocking down 
buffaloes, angling for caymans, snaring boa-con- 


_strictors, and exploring the haunts of savages and 


cannibals, — how courageous his companions are, 
and how intensely brave he is himself — with 
fifty things besides, the journal-reading public 
already knows. We have only further to inform 
them that here, in a one shilling volume, cleverly 
translated and conveniently curtailed of irrelevant 
matter, they have the whole of the marvellous 
history, unquestionably true in the main, but told 
with a rather questionable, melo-dramatic kind of 
modesty very amusing and very French. For the 
benefit of our lady readers we shall venture upon 
one brief extract regarding the marriage customs 
of the Ajetas, a race of degraded savages, whom 
the author compares to orang-outangs, but who in 
this instance at least are not so far beneath their 
civilized brethren. 

When a young man has made his choice, his friends or 
parents make the proposal for the girl, a proposal which, 
under no circumstances, is met by a refusal. <A day is 
then fixed, upon the morning of which, before sunrise, 
the young girl is sent into the forest. ‘There she hides 
herself, or the contrary, according as she is or is not 
disposed to accept her suitor, who, an hour later, is sent 
in her pursuit. If he be so fortunate as to discover her 
and to take her back to her parents before sunset, the 
marriage is consummated, and she is his wife for ever; 
if, upon the other hand, he returns to camp without her, 
he cannot again seek her hand. 


M. de la Gironiére lost his charming wife, and 
returned to France, where he might have re- 
mained in obscurity, but for the fear of being ex- 
hibited as a phantom in one of M. Dumas’s works 
of fiction. Such at least is the reason he gives 
for favouring the world with these most interesting 
and astounding adventures. 


The Angler's Complete Guide to the Rivers and Lakes 
of Lngland. By Ropert Biakey, Esq. London: 
Whittaker and Co. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 


1853. 


Tits little volume contains a variety of informa- 
tion useful to the angler; the accounts given of 
the more northern lakes and streams of England 
may, we think, be relied upon; but it is evident 
that the author has taken much upon hearsay, and 
has not himself fished all the streams whose 
merits and demerits he takes upon him to rehearse. 
We will cite the Lower Avon as a specimen of 
blundering. In page 41 it is described as msing 
near Wootton Basset, passing Bath and Bristol, 
falling into the British Channel, and sous 
in salmon and trout. In page 132 it is confoun 

with the Warwickshire Avon, is said to enter 
Somersetshire a little below Bradford, to be nav 
gable thence to Bath, receiving the waters of 
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‘in the same way as Mr. Hobbs goes to work with 
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Avon of Somersetshire, and very few trout, though | 
the brooks which feed it abound with the m, the 
best being Box Brook, which our author does not | 
mention, while he does mention Midford Brook, 
which does not extend to the Avon, and he leaves 
unmentioned a score of other streams with which 
every Somersetshire angler is acquainted. Again, 
the Avon from Bradford to Bath is nof navigable 
—a navigable canal running by the side of it and 
crossing 1tf upon an aqueduct at Dundas; and 
precisely because it is not navigable it is the fa- 
vourite resort of anglers during the season. The 





Frome and Midford Brook above the city, &c. | half-monster, at present upon the French throne, 


Now the facts are, that there are no salmon in the | as, under present circumstances, it is possible to 


Avon is a thick dirty stream, in which the salmon | 


weuld not live, and the trout never venture far, 
being always caught, when caught in the river, 
at or near the embouc hure of a brook. It abounds 
it pike, chub, roach, dace, perch, gudgeons, 
bleak, and cels, with a few lampre VS; and be yond 
these has no other fish, sive an occasional str: 1y 
trout and shoals of minnows. The navigati n of’ | 
the Avon extends from Bristol no farther than the 
city of Bath, where it is stopped by a weir, the | 
barge 's bound for London here entering the Ken- 
net and Avon Canal. 


The Napoleon Dynasty. By rHE Berke_tey Men 
anp Anotugr. From Charles Bonaparte to Napo- | 
leon [7., by tHe Berketey Men: Louis Napoleon, | 
by F. Greexnwoop. dilustrated with Twe lty-two 
Portraits. London: ¢ ‘larke, Bee ton, and Co, JS! , 


Tur “ Napoleon Dynasty,” by the Berkeley Men, is 
an English reprint of an American work, which 
has deservedly obtained popularity on the other 
side of the Atlantic. In furnishing us with au- 
thentic personal memoirs of the Bonaparte family, | 
it supplies a desideratum which all readers of | 
modern history must have felt more or less. The 
facts here recorded appear to have been compiled 
with industry and sitted with care: that they are | 
of intense interest necd scare ely be said, inasmuch 
as they touch upon the leading political events of 









arrive at, by the mere process of induction, no 
(other process being available. The result is not 
very complimentary to the self-made monarch, to 
'whom the volume is dedicated — whether with or 
without permission the proprietors do not tell us. 
This portion of the work —be it said without any- 
disparagement to the Berkeley Men— is by far the 
most clever, as it is, at the ‘present period, also, 
the most interesting to the English reader. The 
volume is handsomely got up, and we can safely 
commend it as a worthy addition to the historical 
library. 


Social and Political Morality. By Witiiam Lovett. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1853. 


|We have read no work on this subject, and we 
have read a great many, which we feel more 
strongly disposed to recommend to our readers, 


and to those especially Whose opinions are yet to 


form, than this valuable treatise of Mr. Lovett’s, 
It is evidently the result of much careful reading 
‘and serious and manly thought; 1s simple in 


style, terse in expression, and, without a grain of 
| the dust of metaphysics about it, is full of sound 


| 
| 
5 


| philosophy and practical good common-sense. No 
man or woman either shall read it without feeling 
that he or she ought at least to be both wiser and 
better for it—and no young student who takes 
it up, will lay it down without a sentiment of 
gratitude towards its author. We give the follow- 
ing as a sample of the outspoken manner in which 
social errors and vices are tried by the tests of 


truth and goodness. Having spoken of the demo- 


i 
! 


| 





Europe during the career of the first Napoleon, | 


and reveal to us many of the secret sources of his 


most extraordinary acts. The work is written 1n | advocates to weave a tissue of falsehoods in support of 


a clear and pleasant style, and, for the most part, | 


in a candid and unprejudiced spirit. 

Mr. Greenwood’s share in this volume, though 
but comparatively small, is a very different and 
much more difficult undert: aking than that of the 


ralizing and degrading effect of the allowed prac- 


tice of taulsehood in connection with some ot our 
habitual customs, the author goes on — 


Of a like degrading tendency are some of our legal 
forms and customs. Such as cautioning criminals not to 
conviec t themselves, and directing them to plead “not 
guilty,” when their criminality is notorious; of swear- 
ing witnesses to speak the truth,as if an oath would pre- 


vent the dishonest from lying, or increase the veracity 


of those to whom the truth is habitual; of permitting 


crime, and to mystify and perplex all those who are seek- 


ing to detect it. All such practices, as well as all kinds 


of oaths and legal protestations, tend to undermine the 
conscientious respect for truth, to hold out inducements 


/to crime, and to create an opinion among the ignorant 


biographers of Napoleon's family. The present | 


Emperor of the French is a mystery and a riddle, 

Whom many an (Edipus has endeavoured in vain 
tosolve. There have been a multitude of bold 
and lucky or unlucky guesses from time to time 
—hot very much to the purpose, as every day’s 
experience tends more and more to show. Mr. | 
Greenwood has not much respect for guessing, 

but sets about the solution of the problem much 


‘ Bramah lock, picking out the heart of the mys- 
tery by cautious and gradual steps, and evolving 
at length what we conceive to be something as 





tear to the moral vera effigies of the half-man, | 


that lies are not criminal, unless the name of God is in- 
voked; which accounts for its being so constantly blended 


with their conversational affirmations. From the acts 


and customs also of priests and princes, it would seem as 
though they thought lying and disloyalty habitual to man; 
or else, wherefore the frequent use of oaths and forms 
to test his sincerity? Forms proved to be as useless as 
they are morally mischievous, as we see them constantl 
broken by both priest and princes; and as often sesaned, 
as those in authority deem it to be their worldly interest 
to make a mockery of heaven. When our bribery oaths 
are found efficacious in preventing the return of the 
briber, our parliamentary oaths in keeping out corrupt 
and unworihy members, and our university oaths in 
keeping the Church pure and undefiled, the people may 
then begin to see some virtue in them; but seeing how 
they all fail in these particulars, they are apt to regard 
them as imposing but useless shams, 
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Every Englishman knows that the allegations 
contained in the above extract are substantially 
true; but we have been so long accustomed to 
look such enormities in the face that we have lost 
the consciousness of their moral deformity, and we 
suffer the social evils they produce, wondering 
the while at the sources whence they spring. 
Many will, perhaps, regard such a state of society 
as our author’s work shadows forth as a mere 
Utopia—so much the worse for them: there is 
nothing unreasonable, and, therefore, nothing 
which ought to be unattainable in the moral code 
which he has drawn up for general acceptance. 
We commend its provisions to the universal con- 
sideration. 


Christine Van Amberg: a Tale, by the Countess 
Iv Arbouville. Translated from the French, by M. 
B. Fietp, M.A. London: T. Bosworth. 1853. 


Tur heroine of this story is confined in a convent 
against her will, and after enduring years of mi- 
sery and despair, finds a dreary refuge in such 
consolations as the religiaus observances of a con- 
vent can afford. When at length escape is open 
to her, she no longer cares to accept it, having 


become dead to the world and apathetic to all its | 


claims, even to those of her accepted lover. Here 
is no slander against nunneries, or a single un- 
kind word against the system that organizes and 
sustains them; the sole object of the authoress 
appears to be that of showing the natural and in- 
evitable effect of a life devoted to seclusion and 
the practice of religious ceremonies upon the 
pliable and sensitive minds of young females. 
The tale is essentially melancholy and deplorable 
—and for that reason, perhaps, will be a fa- 
vourite with a certain class of readers. 


-_—_—— 


The Spectator. With a Biographical and Critical 
Preface, and Explanatory Notes. Part Il. London: 
T. Bosworth. 1853. 


Ovr old friend the ‘‘ Spectator’’ here appears in a 
new dress, and in a neat and portable form, and ac- 
companied with notes which at this distance of time 
are necessary to enable the unlettered reader to 
understand various allusions to matters and cus- 
toms now become obsolete. No man to whom 
literature is a delight should be without a copy 
of this work, and to those who do not possess it, 
the issue of the present cheap edition affords an 


opportunity of filling up a chasm in their book- | 


shelves. 


Milton's Poetical Works. 
tations, and Explanatory Notes, by the Rey. 
GrorGke GILFILLAN. Intwo volumes. Edinburgh: 


James Nicholl. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 1853. | 


Tnrse volumes form part of a new series of the 
‘British Poets” publishing by Mr. Nicholl in the 


form of substantial and elegant library volumes, 
at a price less than one-third of that which the. 
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binding are all excellent—the type large and 
clear. The text is enriched, not overloaded, with 
notes explanatory of allusions classical, geogra- 
phical, and other, not otherwise intelligible to the 
general reader. The life of Milton by Mr. 
Gilfillan, like all the biographical pictures of 





that gentleman, is, in spite of the scanty materials 
at his command, a masterly and manful outline; 
more it was impossible to make it, and much more 
than is here told the world will never know of the 
personal history of John Milton. No new facts 
that we are aware of are adduced; but all that 
can be relied upon as authentic is collated and 
preserved, while certain very apocryphal anec- 
dotes current among the admirers of the great 
poet are wisely omitted. The critical estimate 
prefixed to the second volume contains an admi- 
rable and eloquent analysis of the mind and 
genius of the bard who was ‘ before all ages,”— 
and from this valuable and finished essay we shall 
take one or two extracts, to show the reader how 
well and worthily the author of ‘ The Bards of 
the Bible” plays the part of herald to another 
bard kindred with them, and scarce less august 
and sublime than they. ‘The following is a 
suggestive summing-up of Milton’s intellectual 
character : 

Milton was not a bright fragment, with yawning edges 
and iluctuating lustre; he was, in a minor sense, a 
“Whole One.” Gifted originally with all natural capa- 
cities,—the reasoning and the imaginative, the creative 
and the mechanical, the mathematical and the musical — 
he gave them the highest culture possible in his age; 
he sustained and inspirited their operations by the exer- 
cise and careful management of a fine bodily constitution ; 
and he baptized them in the streams of Divine Truth 
and of gospel morality —in 

“ Siloa’s brook that flows 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 
The result was not a monster of mingled power and 
weakness, wisdom and folly, such as we find in a Julius 
Cwsar, a Mirabeau, a Voltaire, or a Napoleon, but a 
thoroughly finished and compactly-built man—with 
strength and symmetry equal to each other—with head 
and heart bound together by the band of worship,— 





With Life, Critical Disser- 


/ truly what Cesar was falsely called, “the foremost man 
'of all the world,’—only, shall we say, “a little lower 
than the angels,” or than those surpassing mortals, who, 
'in the days of the past, met with angels, or saw the great 
il AM himself, and became their similitudes on earth, 
/and their oracles tomen. And what if this Whole One 
| did feel himself a stranger and a pilgrim —did look wish- 
‘fully to the far-off heavens,—did wear supernal scorn at 
, times upon his lip, and say, * I do well to be angry even 
‘unto death!”’—it was the necessity of his nature, and one 
of the tew things which proved him not to be divine. 


The next extract is from his biographer’s estl- 
mate of Milton’s dramatic power. 
! 


Milton, it has been believed by many, began the Para- 
dise Lost in a dramatie form; had he completed it as 4 
drama, it had become a tragedy surpassing any single 
play in -Eschylus or Shakspere—it would have necess@- 
rily avoided the prose and platitudes which are found m 
the present epic—it would have combined the rugg 
force of the Agonistes with a far richer, more imaginative 
_and passionate treatment, and would have stood more 
conspicuously and colossally alone among the dramas 
than it does now among the epics of the world. There 


' 


i Mates Tan » all a 
public have been accustomed to pay for tomes of | are many still who mate the Iliad and the Divina Com 
| media with the Paradize Lost; but there would, we th 


such goodly port and quality. Paper, print, and 
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have been none to compare the hg cag Vinetus, or 
the Macbeth, to the “ Fall of Man,” by Milton, had he 
executed his purpose as he could have done. We do 
not mean to say that his native genius was superior or 
equal to that of Shakspere and -Eschylus, but merely 
that his blended art, genius, learning, and religion would 
have construc ‘ted a greater separate dramatic structure 
than any they have left —a dram: a combining the severity 
and loftiness of the old Grecian modcl, with much of the 
subtlety, variety, and brilliance of the Shaksperian play. 


alleged igainst | 
Gilfil lan thus | 


On the subject of plagiarism 
Milton by some of his critics, Mr. 
speaks : 


As the Messiah in his progress snatched up his fallen 
foes, and drove them before him like leaves in the blast, 


Milton, in the whirlwind of his inspiration, snatches up | 


words, allusions, images from Homer, Hesiod, and the 


word of God, and bears them in triumph and in terror | 


on—and as soon call a tornado a plagiarist of the forest 
jt ears up in the fury of its power, as the poet... 

Milton was too rich to require to steal; and althoug h he 
often imitates he always improves, and never commits 
base and palpable theft. If, indeed, to follow faithfully 
jn one’s own Way a signal given by another—to finish in 
an unexpected and independent style the torso of another 
artist — Lo deliver by a inasterly stroke, the Minerva 
struggling in the brain of another god —to light a torch 
fairly and openly at the sun—to change a mass of dead 
fuel into a quick tlame—to snatch in the keen and 
desperate melée an axe from the next yeoman, and deal 
blows therewith—to draw from other wells with a golden 
pitcher, which shall hallow and beautify whatever it 
brings up,—if this be a thief, then let us call Milton one, 
nay, the prince—the god—the Mercury of thieves. 


We cannot forbear one more extract. It is a’ 
passage characteristically illustrative of the 


Sanson Agonistes, 
often, and ever with fresh delight. 


This drama (says Mr. 
by avery sinall apparent expenditure of means. 
as the hero has his limbs fettered, has Milton cramped | 
himself with Aristotelian unities. Samson, however, 
Says, 


* My heel’s are fettered, but my fist is free.” 


Aud so Milton’s genius asserts itself, in spite of the | 
If shaven of his giant locks, they have yet, like | 


unilies. 
the Danite’s begun to grow. There is no laxuriance in 
this poem; itis throughout severe, sculptural, and stenae 
up before you like a statue, bloodless and blind. A deep 
gloom hangs over its story, and the peevishness of its 
hero is only compensated by his power, Samson is Mil- 
ton in a hard Hebrew form. The fair vesture of youth 
and hope is for ever gone from his limbs, the hair of his 
head is shorn, he is clad in “ filthy garments,” forsaken, 
blind, carelessly diffused; but his ecouraze, pride, 
patriotism, and devotion are still extant, and ready 
lo re-assert themselves once more to avenge the loss 
of his two eyes. His hand has few flowers in it; it 
‘trains rather at the pillars, and uses them as the instru- 
ments of its terrible concentrated force. 
that of Abimelech, when he cried to his armour-bearey, 

“Say not a woman slew me.” Samson must die, with a 


ty of enemies dragged down to death above him, and | 


five to suicide for once a patriotic dignity, and a sacra 
mental consecration. The scenes with Delilah and 


Hlarapah are amazingly spirited and dramatic, although | 


‘earser in style than Milton’s wont. The choruses rise 
~wmetimes to Grecian grandeur of lyric thought, and sink | 
‘tore frequently into Grecian intricacy of measure. 
Altogether, you believe with trembling in the power of | 
te poem. It is no Hymettus humming with bees, and | 
‘lushing with flowers; it is a Sinai, bared in the wrath | 
ot heay, ‘ny, hanging over your head, and threatening to | 


which everybody reads so) 


G.) accomplishes great effects | 
Even | 


His spirit is | 
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crush wonder out of you, rather than to awaken warta 
and willing admiration, 


The above extracts, more than anything we 
could say, will commend these volumes, and the 
series of which they form a part, to the good 
/opinion of the reader. As acheap and excellent 
library edition of the “British Poets,” they will 
prove acceptable to a very numerous class; and, 
under the management of their present able editor, 
we cannot harbour a doubt of their success with 
| the public. 


| The Industrial Movement in Treland, as illustrated by 
| the National Exhibition of 1S2. By Joun Francrs 
| Maeurre, M.P., Mayor of Cork. Cork: J.O' Brien. 
| London: Simpkin and Marshall. Dublin: J. 
MGlashan. 1853. 


As the historian of the Cork Exhibition, which, 
though it excited but comparatively little atten- 
tion in England, was fruitful of good results for 
Ircland, Mr. Maguire has bestowed a good share 
of labour in preparing this memorial of an exploit 
of which Irishmen have reason to be proud. For 
the faults of his book, which, though not few, are 
chiefly those inevitable upon hastiness of compo- 
sition, he gives a sufficient apology by setting 
forth the multiplic ity of his duties as a magistrate 
and a member of Parliament. He has, in fact, 
been in too great a hurry to study brevity, and 
we have consequently a volume one-third larger 
than thcre was any necessity for. But in spite of 
the natural dryness of the ‘subject he has found 
means of making it amusing, and in some measure 
atoned for the length by the occasional spright- 
liness of his pages. The work contains a mass of 
useful and, in some respects, not a little curious 
information upon matters connected with Irish 
industry, whic h, we are happy to learn from him, 
| shows unequivocal symptoms of reviving energy. 
'In the wish to do justice to his countrymen ex- 
| hibiting, he has dwelt at too great length upon the 
catalogue of their productions and performances, 
relieving it, however, occasionally by the explo- 
‘sion of a joke by way of seasoning. One exhi- 
bitor, for instance, sends in a barrel of ale, and 
the author finds it difficult to define the character 
of the liquor from the contemplation of the cask. 
Another exhibits hair-brushes, and he recommends 
gentlemen who have the luck to be bald, to buy 
a wig of Messrs. Madden and Black, that they 
may have the pleasure of proving their merits. 
From this it will be perceived that the dignity of 
wuthorship sits very easy upon his shoulders; but 
if he plays thus pleasantly with his subject, he is 
too good a judge to neglect any part of it, or slur 
over its details — and if he makes an omission in 
one place, compensates for it in another. In the 
arrangement of his subjects he appears to have 
followed the whim of the moment, and no settled 
plan — thus fishing-tackle and guns go together 
| because both are used by sportsmen ; and brushes, 
‘combs, pins, blacking, and perukes are in juxtaposi- 
tion, because all are for toilet service. This would 
‘not have signified much, had the index been pre- 
pared alphabetically ; but as that is on the same 
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plan as the text, the reader must put up with | 


some trouble in finding what he wants. Nearly | 
a hundred pages are taken up with the Female 
Industrial Movement; and to this part of the work, 
as to a most interesting and valuable record, we 
would direct the attention of the reader. The. 
supplementary chapters on the Flax and Beet-root 
Sugar Manufactures are also well worthy of care- 
ful consideration by the English capitalist. We 
are not ashamed to confess that we have learned 
more concerning the resources of Ireland from this 
hasty and rather rambling production than we, 
were aware we had yet to learn. 


The Darkness and the Dawn in India: Two Mis- | 
sionary Discourses. By NARAYAN SHESHADRI and | 
Jonuxn Witsox, D.D., F.RS. Edinburgh: W. | 
Whyte and Co. London: Longman and Co, 1855. | 
Tue first of these discourses sets forth the spiritual | 
darkness of India by exposing the absurdities of | 
the Brahminical worship; the second illustrates | 
the dawn of spiritual light by recounting what | 
has been done for the christianization of India 
through the means of missionary labours. The 
first is the production of a native convert, the 
second of a missionary of the Free Church of Scot- | 
land. Both contain facts of much interest to the 
religious public, accompanied with reflections and | 
exhortations corresponding with their importance. | 
We trust their publication may serve to enhance 
the funds of the Missionary Society of the Free | 
Church, in whose behalf they were delivered. 


Arundines Deve ; or Poetical Translations on a New | 
Principle. By a Scorcn Paysictan. Edinburgh: 
Maclachlan and Stewart. London: Simpkin and | 
Marshall. Aberdeen; D. Wyllie and Son. 1553. 


Tue new principle upon which ‘a Scotch phy- | 
sician’’ translates eight of the Odes of Horace will | 
be best defined in his own words :—‘‘It hasbeen my | 
aim,” he says, ‘ to produce such lyrie poems as | 
conceive Horace himself would have produced if the | 
English language of the present day had been the 
language of imperial Rome at the time he lived. 
In a word, I profess to give not only the exact 
sense, but also the manner, the spirit, and, to 
some extent, the numbers of the original; while 
I have also aimed at giving my performances the 
freedom and ease of native compositions in our) 
own language.”’ There can be no question but | 
this ought to be the object of every translator ; 
but the difficulty — the supposed impossibility 
of effecting it, has led to all manner of paraphrases 
and perversions which under the name of’ transla- 
tions have misrepresented to modern readers the 
works of ancient authors. We are inclined to 
think that our physician has succeeded in a very 
remarkable degree in showing the possibility at 
least of faithful rendering in all cases. We shall 
quote, as an example, a most familiar ode, which 
it appears to us has undergone the smallest 
possible transformation in assuming an English 


garb :— 
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Ode 14— Book II. To Postrmcs. 


O Postumus! O Postumus! 
Alas! the fleeting years to us 


The approach of wrinkled age, or matchless death delay. 
Nor can three hundred bulls atone, " 

My friend, each day that passeth on, 

Stern Pluto, who within his stream 


Glide on, nor piety can stay 


‘Doth Tityus confine, and Giryon’s triple frame ;— 


Sad stream ! that must be ferried o’er 
By all that feed upon the store 
Of Earth, whate’er our lot ordains, 
Whether we shall be kings, or live as abject swains. 
Though bloody war we cease to brave, 
And the hoarse Adria’s shattered wave, 
Tis all in vain, and fraught with death ; 
In_antumn we shall shun in vain Sirocco’s breath ; 
By dark Cocytos’ languid tide 
Of wandering waves we must reside, 
With Danaus, thine offspring vile, 
And Sisyphus condemned to everlasting toil. 
Your land, and home, and lovely spouse, 
You must forego; save cypress boughs 
Detested, of the trees ye rear, 
Shall no one then attend their short-lived master’s bier. 
A fitter heir will quickly drain 
Your Cacuban secured in vain 
By hundred keys, with better wine 
Shall your proud pavement stain, than as when pontiffs 
dine. 


In addition to the English translations of Ho- 
race we have also a new Latin version of Grey's 


“Elegy,” some of the stanzas of which are pecu- 


liarly happy. ‘The work is dedicated to the Earl 

of Aberdeen in an elegant Latin sonnet. 

Curiosities of Modern Shaksperian Criticism. By 
J. O. Hartiweir, Esq., F.R.S. London: John 
Russell Smith. 1853. 


Tue objections here urged against the criticism of 
the Atheneum upon Mr. Halliwell’s edition of 
Shakspere appear to be well-founded, and this 
gentleman vindicates his judgment and knowledge 
of the great dramatist very successfully from the 
aspersions of the reviewer. ‘The attack upon Mr. 
Halliwell would appear to be a natural sequence 


of the support which the Atheneum has latterly 
thought fit to afford to the greatest literary blun- 
der of the present century,—the publication by 


Mr. P. Coll.er of a supposed corrected edition 


of Shakspere discovered by him, and which is 
‘nothing more than the private copy of some shal- 
‘low moonealf who, wanting brains to understand 
what was written, altered it to the level of his 
capacity —who tampered with Shakspere, as men 


are yet found tampering with Milton, to make 
him intelligible to themselves. In an unguarded 
moment, the Atheneum declared that these alter- 


‘ations ‘‘recommend themselves to adoption by 


that surest of all criticisms, the judgment of 
‘common sense,”’—and having so said, must 0 
‘course stick to it. The common sense, howevel, 
of those who knew anything of Shakspere fo 

itself insulted by the disgraceful stupidities én 
‘deavoured to be palmed upon them— and there 
-has been no lack of advocates to vindicate 

_purity of the ancient text. A very pretty quam 
has arisen, in which, however, we have no Ine 
| nation to mingle. ‘The pamphlet before us is one 
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of the missiles flying about in the fray, and might! the mire. 
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With the exception of some few 


be appropriately labelled, in the language of Ostic, blemishes of this de ‘scription, these tales are ex- 


' 


in “ Hamlet,’’— ‘‘a hit, a very palpable hit.” 


se 


Outlines of Mental and Moral Science Tntro- 


duction to the Logie, 


an 


Colleges and Universities, dc. de. By Davin | 
Srcart, D.D. Second Edition, enlarged. Dublin: 

z. oe London: W. and S. Orr.  Edin- | 

burgh: J. Menzies. 1853. 


We can commend this little manual of Mental | of 


Metaphysics, and Ethics of | 


| 
| 


and Moral Science to all desirous of commencing | 
the study of the difficult and important subjects 


of which it treats, as a truly valuable and mas- 
terly performance. 
author to impart a knowledge of the first prin- 
ciple ‘sof the Science of Mind aod Morals, and this 
he has accomplished in a manner so attractive and 
graceful, as can hardly fail to induce many who 
shall have mastered these Outlines under the di- 
rection of preceptors or parents, to fill them up by 
a spontaneous application to the larger 
enumerated in his critical catalogue. With Dr. 
Stuart, philosophy and religion go hand in hand, 
and the highest wisdom is the Word of God. 





Places. 


Stray Leaves from Shady \ 
G. Routledge and Co., 


CrossLanpb. London: 
ringdon-street. 1853. 
Stray Leaves are a series of tales, domestic and 
alventurous, by the authoress of ‘‘ Lydia—a 
Woman’s Book.” There is a shadow of melan- 


Far- 


choly over them all, not without a few gleams of 
sunshine at eventide, when the shadiest place is | 


lighted up with the promise of a bright morrow. 
The first of these sketches, ‘‘Gold, or the Half 
Brothers,” is the best story, the most ingenious, 
natural, and probable, and for that reason, perhaps, 
is told in the least artificial and most forcible 
manner. ‘‘Geraldine’’ presents us with several 
exquisite pictures, but too many of them are 
forced and out of nature. In her anxicty to 
exalt woman, the writer unnecessarily distorts 
and debases man. Lionel Weymouth is an im- 
possibility—a libel upon manliness and upon 
himself; and Geraldine loses dignity by winning 
him at last. Mrs. Crossland can write nothing 
that is not well worth reading, and fraught with 
instruction of some kind or other. Her sex will 
be wiser and better for the perusal of her books, 
a every page of them is written with a definite 
purpose; but in some of these shorter stories there 
are strange deviations from the dry facts of every- 
day life, hardly calculated to be of much service 
fo woman or man either. Thus, one lady is 
described as rescuing her husband from embarrass- 
ment by earning twenty guineas a week by 
hair-dressing! If such a thing is practicable, of 
course the more widely it is known the better, 
but we never heard of such a thing before. 
Again, a young shopkeeper in a new neighbour- 
hood saves money enough in a year to buy his 
neighbour's house! The invention of such bril- 
liant fallacies always mars the application of a 
‘ory, because they have a tendency to lead 
people to look for miracles to help them out of | 


| 


It has been the object of the 
thorough, 


works. 


by 
| farmer 


cellent in their execution, as they are really 


‘admirable in design. 


Agricultural Labourers as they were, are, and should 
be in their Social Condition. By the Rev. H. 
Srvart, A.M. Blackwood and Sons. 1853. 


| In this address, delivered before a general mee ting 
the Forfarshire Agricultural Association, in 
June last, the whole question of the treatment 
of agricultural labourers, their habitations, their 
sock al. moral, and domestic standing, as connected 
with their relation to employers, is gore into in a 
vigorous, and practical manner. The 
Bothy and Bondager systems are fairly discussed 
and their impolicy y exposed: the substitution of 
the loom for the cow, and the consequent debase- 
ment of the married labourer’s condition, is shown 
to be as unprofitable to the farmer as it is discom- 
forting and ruinous to the labourer. 
property, as well as its rights, 1s zealously enforeed 
the best of all arguments, inasmuch as the 
is led to see that his own interests are 


_ bound up with those of the individuals he employs, 


By Mrs. Newroy | 





coming within our 





and that if he would have effective service, it 
must come from men not morally degraded or 
abandoned to domestic misery. ‘There may be 
much in the reasoning of the author, who advo- 
cates the claim of the poor Scottish labourer, 
Which is offensive to the disciples of latsser faire ; 
but in such a case we care little for that; a great 
social evil has to be remedied; and experience, as 
Mr. Stuart shows, has in many instances pointed 
out the way in whic h it may be done. We might, 
if it were necessary, point to many other e xamples 
own knowledge, where the 
well-judged liberality, or rather justice, of the em- 
ployer towards the employed has resulted in 
augmenting the interest of capital. Let the 
Scotch farmer accept this ‘‘address’’ as the ex- 
ponent of his soundest policy. 


Instilutions for the Indus- 
Rev. R. Dawes, M.A 
Groombridge und 


Schools and other Similar 
trial Classes, de. By the 
Dean of Hereford London: 
Sons, Ts53, 


Tuts pamphlet is the substance of a lecture read 
before the Society of Arts, in April last. It gives 
a concise history of the foundation and working 
of the King’s Somborne Schools, and of others in 
different parts of the country which have been 
established upon the Dean of Hereford’s plan. 
[t proves beyond a doubt the gratifying fact, that 
education, if it be really such, will, like every- 
thing else that is worth ‘hi iving, find its price in 
the market—and that those who undertake to 
dispense it, have only to administer the genuine 
article in order to secure encouragement. The 
King’s Somborne Schools are self-supporting, 
because the education they afford is worth the 
money it costs; W hile many elecmosynary schools 


‘are declining, because the instruction they profess 


to impart is a mere delusion and not worth the 


The du y of 
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time lost in attending to receive it. The facts 


detailed in these few pages are worth whole 
volumes of theories, and ought to be well weighed 


at this particular epoch. 





Sermons on some of the Trials, Duties, and Encou- 
ragements of the Christian Life. By the Rev. 
CHartes Brapitey. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.; and T. Hatchard. 1853. 

It is very much the habit with a certain class of 

preachers and publishers of sermons just now, to 

wander away from the simple doctrines and plain 
language of which the Bible sets so forcible an 
example, and to envelop their meaning in poetic 


imagery or erudite forms of speech calculated to_ 


excite the imagination or tickle the ears of their 
auditors and readers. The author of these volumes 
follows a plan the very reverse of this—and, 
except in the use of a style remarkably chaste 
and correct, makes no exhibition of learning 
beyond a profound and intimate knowledge of 
scriptural truth and its applicability to the neces- 
sities of mankind. It is really refreshing, after 
a bout with the transcendental philosophy of one 
or other of the apostles of the new theologies, to sit 
down quietly and consent to be taught, in plain 
words, our plain duty, by one who, caring to teach 
nothing more, leads us back to the old paths and 
by the side of the still, clear waters, where the 
fruits of a Christian life best grow and flourish. 


These discourses are short, simple, and essentially | 


practical. To those debarred from attending 
public worship, through distance or ill-health, 
they will prove a treasure, and will worthily 
fill a place in the library of any family where 
evangelical truth and sincerity are prized above 
oratorical display. 

Thomson's Poetical Works. With Life, Critical 
Dissertation, and Explanatory Notes, by the 
Rev. Grorce Ginritian. Edinburgh: J. Nicholl. 
London: Nisbet and Co. Dublin: Robertson. 
T8553. 

Tus volume is the third of Mr. Nicholl’s new 
series of the ‘‘ British Poets’? — the first and second 
being the works of Milton, noticed above. Like 
them it is got up in an excellent and substantial 
manner, and prefaced with a most interesting 
biography and a good sample of discriminating 
criticism. 
such a ‘‘fine fat fellow” as the author of the 
‘‘Seasons’”’ has slightly influenced his verdict 
with regard to his works. Thomson, in many 
respects the greatest poet since Milton, is at times 
more dismally dry and dull than he here gets 
credit for. Homer, it is said, sometimes nodded — 
but Thomson very often fell fast asleep. 





Turkey and Christendom: an Historical Sketch of the 


Relations between the Ottoman Empire and the | 


States of Furope. (Vravellers’ Library.) London: 


Longman and Co, 1853. 
Tuts work is a reprint, with additions, of an 
article which appeared in the Edinburgh Review in 
It is an able summary of European his- | 


1849. 
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Perhaps the editor’s admiration of 


tory, so far as that history is illustrative of the 
past and present position of the Turkish empire 
in relation to the European powers. ‘Without 
some familiarity with the facts detailed in the 
commencement of this elaborate article, we can 
have no basis for forming a judgment upon the 
Eastern question, which is now the most impor- 
tant and all-engrossing topic of the day. At a 
very small expense of time and cash, the genera] 
reader may, by the aid of this pocket volume, put 
himself in possession of the whole facts of the case 
as it stands and has stood for centuries past; and 
if he lack the elements for forming a decided 


opinion, he will thank us for referring him to this 


essay as a guide. 


Thomas a Becket, and other Poems. 
Scotr. London: Longman and Co. 


By Patrick 
1853, 


We have had occasion ere now to speak in terms 
of admiration of the poetry of Mr. Scott. Witha 
fine ear, a cultivated taste, great facility in metri- 
cal expression, and an extraordinary command of 
language, he can write nothing mean, or halting, 
or common-place. Ife is no lover of the stock and 
stereotyped subjects, of which young poets have 
made a common property from time immemorial — 
those established griefs and grievances, about which 
lackadaisical young ‘ladies and maudlin youths, 
with turned-down collars and long hair, who are 
nothing if not melancholy and miserable, delight 
‘to sigh and groan to the music of crippled metres. 
He is a man of totally different stamp, who knows 
the world, and knows himself—and loves the 
beautiful and honours the good and true, and 
keeps a lash for folly and knavery, and knows how 
/and when to use it.’ We parted with him last in 
the moon, where he had led us a very amusing 
-dance—and are glad to shake hands with him 
‘again, occupied with a nobler theme, upon the 
broad platform of English history. The dramatic 
| poem of Thomas a Becket is by far the most sue- 
cessful, as it is the boldest of Mr. Scott’s perform- 
| ances. The plot is simple perhaps to a fault, 
‘deviating but little, beyond the attributing of Jea- 
lousy as a motive to De Tracy, from actual fact. 
The assassination of Becket is not a subject for 
‘much imagery, and the poet has used that but 
“sparingly, though at times with much force and 
felicity. The real strength of the poem lies in the 
true discernment of character and the intensity of 
language, which now with covert force, now with 
‘passionate vehemence, gives it its appropriate 
expression. We shall quote a part of a scene 
between Henry and the Cardinals of St. Nicholas 
‘and St. Peter's. After the hasty expressions of 
Henry, the assassins have started upon their bloody 
mission. The monarch suspects their purpose, a0 
has dispatched peremptory orders for their returm. 


sv the light of heaven, 
Hath Henry none but traitors round his person’ 
Shall these, my own hired knaves, these com 
mon kestrils, 
Swoop ata falcon? "Tis a royal quarry, 
To be struck fairly—ha! Lord Cardinals! 
Nome, in her most considerate wisdom t 


Henry. 
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Henry. 
William. 
Henry. 
William. 


Henry. 


William, 


Henry. 


That she, the head, rules best when most mis- 
rule 
Pervades the members—'tis a gentle mother 
Yo draw obedience from the children’s quarrels, 
Which her care lulls into a waking sleep! 
This is your master’s doing! 
Ours? We've one; 
Our Father, who's in heaven. 
And wondrously 
Ye honour the paternity !—'tis right! 
Truly the Pope’s a servant to the servants 
Of—— Tush! hath England no more gold, 
my Lords, 
That ye've no more devotion for its king ? 
Men, too, are mostly bribed to do what's wrong; 
Yet I must buy you to my ranks to fight 
Against an upstart priest, who would break 
down 


™ ;, 
The step on which he mounted—who would | 


stop, 
When he doth speak, the royal breath, which 
made 
The life which he misuses ? 
He withholds 
His hand's consent to what his soul rejects. 
That is, when called by thee to ratify 
The laws of man, Heaven’s zealous servant 
adds 
The words which save the honour of his God— 
And of his order. 
What herein doth Becket 
To be called sinner? 
Call him what ve like! 
And add when first he sign’d those articles 
With his full voice, which we advised drew out 
As the ancestral safeguards of the realm, 
That the arch-traitor sent-his heart to Rome, 
To witness his lips’ lie at Clarendon! 
Those godless customs touched on holy ground, 
The Church's birth-land; he who breathed 
consent 
To such a trespass, passed his powers, and gave 
That which he could not give. 
A subject owes 
Allegiance to 





! 


His God before his king ‘ 

His God! 
As speaking through the mortal lips 
Which He hath made his own ! 
The will of Heav'n, 
Strain'd through such throats as thine, Lord 
Cardinal, 

Would pipe to a strange tune! I gave this man 
All that he has 





Your highness gave him land ; 
And hard cathedral walls ; and worldly coin: 
But the great spirit and the soul that make 
Infinity their field—the lofty faith, 
That stands on earth, yet lifts its head to 
Heav'n, 
And looks with shaded eyes into the secrets 
Of God's pavilion there—the priceless wealth 
Of blessing when and what he will (and, yea! 
It shall be bless’d, and what he curses curs'd, 
Or serf or Cwsar)—these thou gav’st not, 
Prince, 
And these thou canst not take! 
Intriguing priest! 
Think not to reckon 'mid the slaves of Rome 
Henry of England! Oh! would Heaven but 
grant 
That I could cast into my people's eyes 
Light from my own, in your authority, 
They'd see a most foul monster, fed by fools 
To fatten knaves! And yet the time will come, 
When English hands, led on by reasoning 
heads, 
Shall tear the veil from off the face of Rome, 
And show the harlot’s grin! And then, my 
lords, 
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The native honesty of English hearts 
Will loathe it, as 1 now! 
William. Yet present times 
Empower his Holiness to interdict —— 
Henry (springing forward). God's eyes! Lay England 
uncer interdict! 
Shall I, who can raise up and dash to earth 
A castle from its rocky roots—shall I 
I—Henry—how I hate ye!—shall I suffer 
Pope, prince, or living thing, to touch the name 
Of my dominions with his villanous breath ? 
Shall sandal, or arm'd heel, when i say nay, 
Indent the dust of Eogland ?’—Come, we waste 
Our time with these men. Now, | hope in God 
I never more may see a cardinal! 
(Eaeeunt Henry and attendants.) 
My Lord! methinks you let your language run 
A dangerous length. His Holiness the Pope 
Hath need of Henry. The world’s scales are 
held 
By Alexander, who, to trim the balance, 
Puts princes for the weights. 
Beyond a doubt! 
But I know Henry—we ll not lose him yet. 
Nor should Rome ever bend, but when she 
StOOps 
To pick up some advantage: a knit brow, 
When there’s no danger, will enhance the grace 
Of a few smiles, where’er occasion needs. 
Canst thou not see that Becket’s hours are 
numbered ? 
‘Twill not be long ere we shall gain a martyr, 
And this hot king a thorn to rake his flesh 
In such a festering sort, ‘twill take to heal it 
A costly outlay of humility! 
Otho. Those knights that left the presence of the 
; king 
Were three in number—what in nature ? 
Bold, 
Not resolute ; fierce-hearted, but not firm. 
Then will their purpose break like scattered 
foam 
Upon the rock of action! 


Otho. 


William. 


William. 


Otho. 


No! a fourth 
IIas followd them, [ hear, who'll guide the 
wave — 
Break when it will, ‘twill make a 


William. 


shipw reck first. 


Otho. Who's that? 
William. I know not— some men say De Tracy. 
Otho. Yet this archbishop is a shining light, 


A tower of strength like that of Lebanon, 

Which looks towards Damascus! Such a life 

Will serve us 
William (speaking low), 

Becket 

Is but a man, a wayward child of passion 

And idle whims; with some rash notions too 

About his sacred oflice. Becket's self 

Is but half Rome's, while Becket’s memory 

Is hers, in whole! 





Less than such a death! A 


4 
But then—a violent death! 


Otho. 
To see and suffer such a thing to be, 
Does seem, 1 think, to war with —— 
William. Well? 
Otho. The Scriptures! 


William. The what, Lord Cardinal ? 


There are many scenes in the poem superior even 
to this, but we have not space for further quotation. 
The character of A Becket is well conceived, and 
finely sustained throughout. His first interview 
with the three assassins, whose purpose be withers 
with the breath of his mouth, is a brilliant speci- 
men of dramatic declamation, in numbers that 
would have rolled appallingly from the lips of 
John Kemble in his glory. The parting scene 
between Agnes and De Tracy, while it is the most 
painful, is perhaps the most poetic passage in the 
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whole. We may be excused if we counsel the 
author, in a second edition, to delete some few 
words from the sarcasms of Blois; it is possible 
to be very keen and trenchant, without even the 
suggestion of indecency, and in the present day 
is found infinitely more profitable. To the “ other 





poems” in this volume, we should be justified in | 


awarding the most liberal meed of praise. ‘Lady 
Aubrey Leigh” is a most exquisite conceit, ampli- 
fied in a truly artistic manner; ‘Iva’ is no less 
captivating; and the “ Lady's Dream at Church” 
is well worth reading and remembering. 


Educational Works. By Drs. A. 
Corxwett. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


WE had just opened a small packet of these neat 
little volumes, and not expecting from their un- 
pretentious appearance anything either very im- 
portant or very new, were about awarding them 
the customary dole of praise always due to a good 
intention, and nothing more. But a very brief 
glance at the first which happened to come to 
hand, Allen and Cornwell’s English Grammar, 
soon showed us that if that compact little tome, 
at least, we had no mere ordinary schoolmaster’s 
compilation, but the work of an accomplished phi- 
lologist, thoroughly skilled in the languages which 
have contributed so much to the formation of our 


own, and equally skilled in the difficult art of 


teaching. Upon a careful examination of this 
grammar, and not without demurring at first to 
the novel structure of the English verb, which 
would have startled Lindley Murray and driven 
Cobbett mad, we have come, after calm consider- 
ation, to the conviction, that this grammar is, 
considering its dimensions, the best and com- 
pletest element: wy work yet offered to the public 
and the profession; and that the form of conjuga- 
tion here adopted, i is the one best calculated to 
familiarize a child with the proper function of the 
verb. It is a most unusual thing to find an ac- 
complished scholar descending, as the authors of 
this work have done, to the level of the meanest 
capacity, and leading the learner gradually on- 
ward, by the plainest and simplest steps, to a com- 
plete understanding of a subject confessedly difti- 
cult. 
grammar has been prepared, and it owes its un- 
deniable value to the industry, the patience, and 
the complete success with whic h the plan has been 

‘arried out. For the benefit of very young chil- 
dren the authors publish an introduction, under 
the title of .4 Grammar for Beginners, which | 
we take this opportunity to commend to parents 
and governesses, as the first work upon grammar 
to put into the hands of a pupil. Zhe Young 
Composer, or Progressive Exercises in English Com- 
posttion, is a work every way worthy of the 
authors of the ‘“ English Grammar,’ 
as possible, upon the same plan. It consists of a 
series of exercises in composition, commencing | 


with the simplest phrases, and extending gradually | 


to the appropriate use of figures and metaphors ; 
and it exercises the intellect of the learner, who 
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It is upon such a plan, however, that this 


’ and, as far | 


'is led in a manner to teach himself under the 
surest guidance. It is accompanied by a “ Key,” 
in a separate volume, and is to be followed by a 
‘‘Second Part,”’ consisting of lengthened exer- 
cises in original composition. 4 Sehool Geo. 
graphy, by James Cornwell, Ph.D., is a work 
written upon an entirely nov el plan, and contain. 
‘ing more originality, both in matter and de ‘sign, 
| than could be looked for in so comparatively small 

a space as three hundred pages. It is crammed 
‘with facts and information of the utmost Value, 
and they are all admirably arranged under the 
heads, “ Political, ” « Phy sical, ‘s and ain notes) 
|“ Ety mological. ” A list of searching queries for 
the purpose of examination is appended to each 
’ chapter, by which the pupil may test his own 
progress, or have it verified by the teacher, 
Much persevering labour must have been 
bestowed upon this most useful volume, which 
will be found to differ most advantageously from 
all others of its class. 4 School Atlas, by 
the same author, and of the same convenient 
size, will be found, from the remarkable clear- 
ness and finish of the engravings, to be in prac- 
tice more useful than many atlases of twice the 
size — and is beyond comparison the most complete 
pocket compendium which has yet appeared. Dr, 
Allen's Lutropius, containing a complete diction- 
ary and an index of proper names, is a neat and 
correct edition of a work too well-known and 
appreciated in schools to need our commendation. 
There are many young men who teach themselves 
Latin in the intervals of business—to such this 
volume, which carries its own dictionary bound 
up with it, will prove a bonus. Select English 
Poetry, tor the use of Schools, by thelate Dr. Allen, 
is one of the richest collections of verse we have. 
Giood taste and judgment have guided the choice 
of the compiler, and the book is one in every 
respect adapted for the use and delight of youth 
of both sexes. It contains a number of charming 
poems not found in ordinary collections, and on 
this account is well suited for a prize or presenta- 
tion volume. We have only to add, that the 
above works have all reached a second—some a 
tenth—and some have gone beyond a twentieth 
edition. Seeing that their circulation must de- 
pend upon the approval of the very parties best 
qualified to judge, this is the best practical proof 
of their merits. : 


—— 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Royal Insurance Company.— At the annual general | jt is believed, to those of any other existing Insurance 


meeting of the proprietors of this Company, lately held 
at their Offices, Royal Insurance Buildings, Dale Str-et, 
Mr. Perey Dove, the Manager, read a report, of which 
the followimg is the substance :— 

REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1852, 

“The termination of another year of the experience 
of the Royal Insurance Company, and the arrival of the 
period fixed for its annual meetings, afford the Directors 
the opportunity to lay before the Shareholders such a 
statement of its affairs as will enable them to judge alike 
of its present position and of its future prospects. 

“Frre DepartMent.— The somewhat disastrous con- 
flagrations of the early part of the year 1852, principally 
in North America, of which this Company had, in some 
instances, to share the results, gave rise to the expecta- 
tion that the Directors might possibly on this occasion 
have to announce for the first time an unproductive if not 
an actually calamitous year. It happily occurs, on the 
contrary, that from the rapid increase of its revenue, ex- 
ceeding even the estimate made in the last report, and 
from the absence of any serious fires during the latter 
portion of the year, the account, at its close, now shows 
a credit balance even larger than that of the preceding 
year. The American account, which, after the extensive 
fire at Montreal, stood with a balance of loss of about 
£17,000 after deducting the premiums received on cur- 
rent risk, had that amount reduced by the end of the 
year to the sum of £0,272 18s. 0d. The total amount of 
fire premiums from all parts forthe year is £76,925 4s. 2d.; 
whilst, after the deduction of the entire losses and ex- 
penses, American and British, the sum to the eredit of 
profit and loss for the year 1852 is £26,905 Os, 11d. 

“Lire DeparrMENT.— The progress of the Life busi- 
ness of 1852 equals the highest anticipations which had 
been formed of it. After deducting trom the business 
offered for acceptance thirty-six proposals, fora total sum of 
£18,108 6s. 2d. which have been rejected from various causes 
of ineligibility, there remains a total of no less than 422 
new policies, covering an aggregate sum assured of 
£181,504 10s. 6d., which have been issued in the year 
1852. The entire premium received in that year for 
renewals and new policies being £17,879 12s. 6d., which 
is nearly fourfold the sum received for the same period 
only four years since. The amount which has been paid 
for losses is £5,070, still below the sum which the tables 
of mortality would have indicated. 

“It may be satisfactory to state, that the aspect of the 
Company’s business for the six months of the present 
year is of a very favourable kind, notwithstanding the 
Company has sustained a heavy loss at New Orleans. 

“The extensive losses referred to, which took place 
during the first six months of the last year, enabled the 
Directors, in their report in August, 1852, only to an. 
hounce that the premiums were sufficient for that portion 
of the year to pay those losses and expenses accruing. 
An estimate, which has now been made of the corre. 
sponding part of the present year, viz. for six months 
ending 30th June instant, affords a far more pleasing re 
sult, as the balance to account of profit and loss, includ 
ing interest and premiums for that time, will exceed 
£16,000, 

“Taking this position of their affairs into considera- 

hon, and looking at the fact that the profit and loss ac- 
count of the year 1852, has produced a sum of nearly 
27,000, the Directors propose that a Dividend of 3s. per 
share, and a Bonus of 1s. per share, be declared, both 
ee of income tax. 

“Attention has been given, as far as opportunity would 
Permit, to the extension of the Company's agencies; and 
the efforts which have been made in this quarter have 

"en attended with a gratifying success. The Company 


4S how upwards of 400 agents, comprising a body of 
fepresentauves, here and abroad, eq 


in respectability, 


_ Establishment. 

| “ The Directors having carefully examined and tested 
'the position of the Company are enabled to close their 
report with an expression of confidence in the solidity of 
your business at least as strong as on any former ocea- 
s1on. 

“CHarites TurNER, Chairman. 
“28th July, 1553. 


London Mutual Life and Guarantee Society.— The third 
annual meeting of the above Society was held at the 
Society's Offices, 63, Moorgate Street, London, on the 
6th July, 1853. The Chairman having taken the chair, 
calied upon the Secretary to read the report, from which 
we derive the following particulars :— 

“The amount of business completed since the com- 
mencement of the Society to the 30th June last has been 
as follows :— 


Policies Issued. Sum Ass. Annual Income. 


Tetml . « 2557 L3VI94AL £12,546 8 2 
Of which there ‘were 

issued in the year 

[2a 553 92,010 2938 2 3 


During the first six 
months of the pre- 
sent year 1853. 323 
Being at the rate of 646 


60.225 


120,450 


1vio 6 O 
BssV0 12 0 


for the entire year, and showing an increase at the rate of 
upwards of 32 per cent. from the business of the present 
year over that of the year 1852. During the past year 
five deaths have occurred, the claims on which amount 
only to £650, all of which have been promptly paid, with 
the exception of the last, for £150, which is not yet 
mature. The average age of the assured for the whole 
term of life is nearly 57} years. The average amount 
assured on each life is £268 lls. The average premium 
per cent. is £30s.9d. The amount advanced on loan to the 
members, on approved security, during the year 1852 
was £1,970, and the further sum of £3,205 has been lent 
during the past six months, and the total amount loaned 
since the commencement has been £10,189. In the 
latter part of 1852, Mr. Ballantyne, the Society's Secretary, 
having resigned his office, the Directors decided unani- 
mously on the appointment of their Accountant, Mr. 5. 
Linn Laundy tothe vacant post. By this arrangementthey 
were enabled also to promote other meritorious officers 
of the establishment, and at the same time effect a great 
saving in the expenditure of the office.” The balance 
sheet shows thatthe Society is progressing prosperously ; 
and we are happy to learn from the statements of the 
Chairman, that, following the advice of Mr. F. G. P. 
Neison, the eminent actuary, who, upon investigating 
their resources and liabilities, declares the existing fund 
of £7,800, amply sufficient to meet all claims: they have 
paid off their temporary capital, thus effecting a saving of 
£450 per annura. The Chairman further states, that by 
the adoption of a strictly economical principle, further 
reductions of expenditure have been eflected, occasioning 
a decrease in the expenses of 1853, compsred with the 
preceding years, of not less than £1,400; while, at the 
same time, the business has increased in the following 
proportions :— 


In the first six months, 


No. of Policies Sums Annual Income 
Issued. Assured. therefrom. 
of 1851 . . 284 . . . 440644 . . £1,228 15 4 
19862 .. 810... 46080 .. LS138 38 @ 
1853. . 323... . GO,225 . . 1,940 6 O 


There have been, since the commencement of the Society, 
proposals to assure £609,056 ; of these there have been de- 
clined, withdrawn, or not completed, with the exception of 
those still under consideration, £215,015. There have been 
2,357 policies issued for £391,921, giving an annual in- 
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come of £12,546. After deducting lapsed policies, the | perience and position to advance the welfare, and to 
present net income from life assurance premiums is abuut | watch over the interests of the company in that im. 
£10,000 per annum. It will be evident, from the above | portant locality. Since the last report, a great number 
particulars, that this Society, now, by the discharge of its of additional agents have also been appointed in London, 
temporary capital, placed on a strictly mutual basis, is} and various parts of the l nited Kingdom. Foreign 
prospering as well as its most sanguine supporters could | assurances, both in the life and fire departments, have 
have anticipated. been the subject of most careful inquiry and considera. 
tion with the Directors; and they have now to report 

Anchor Assurance Company.— On Wednesday, Aug. 3. that thev have been enabled to secure the valuable 
the annual meeting of the shareholders of this Company | services of influential persons as agents in the most im. 
was held at the offices, 67, Cheapside—W. Calverley portant towns of Upper and Lower Germany, as well as 
Curteis, Esq., LL.D., in the chair. -in Holland and Belgium; and are now perfecting plans 

The Secretary submitted an abstract of the accounts, for more eflectually extending the business of the Com 
from which it appeared that the total receipts of the pany in these and other foreign countries. While con 
Company for the last financial year amounted to gratulating the shareholders on the marked increase of 
£44,444 17s. lld., and the expenditure and invest-! the business, and on the general progress of the Com- 
ments to £38,932 8s. 5d., leaving at bankers’ a balance of | any, the Directors are not unmind{ul that this must be 
£5,512 9s. 6d. The company’s assets and liabilities, ba-| partly attributable to the numerous and important ae. 
lanced by the sum in bank, amounted to £116,191 Ms. 6d. | cessions, from time to time, to the large and influentia] 
The report of the Directors, which we are compelled to | hody of shareholders ; and which, in consequence of the 





abridge, was then read. high standing and commercial influence of the parties 
REPORT. | individually, have imparted increased confidence to the 


“ The Directors are gratified by having it in their power | assuring public, and added strength to the resources of 
to report that the business of the Company continues to | the Company. In thus recording the present satisfactory 
be characterized by marked and uniform progress. — In position of the Company, in regard to all departments of 
the department of Life Assurance the number of policies | jts business, and keeping in view the measures which 
issued in the present financial year exceeds, by one-third, | haye been adopted to secure its future advancement the 
the number of those issued in the previous year, | Directors have, nevertheless, urgently to remind the 
although the Directors, under the guidance of their shareholders, as a body deeply interested in the welfare 
medical adviser, felt it their duty to decline a large | of the Company, of how much importance it is that each, 
number of the assurances proposed: the result of this in his individual capacity, should maintain a continuous 
supervision during this and former years may be evi- | personal canvass for business. For it should at all times 
denced by the fact, that the claims upon the Company | be borne in mind, as was expressed in a former report, 
arising from deaths amount, for the present year, to)‘ That there is a great field for exertion and fair com. 
£2,119 1s. 4d. only, and that the mortality in its ratio has | petition in the vast amount of property and of human 
been under two-thirds of that for which provision has | life in this and other countries that must at all times be 
been made by the Company's tables. As regards the | subjects for protection by assurance.’ From their expe- 
department of Fire Insurance, this may be termed the! yience in office, the Directors are more than ever con- 
third year on which the Directors have to report their | yinced, that it requires only the employment of the tried 
experience. During this period, the new policies issued | and legitimate means to which they have alluded, to 
covered insurances to an amount exceeding £2,000,000, disseminate a knowledge of the sound and advantageous 
yielding upwards of £5,000 of new premiums; and) principles on which the Anchor Assurance Company is 
which, when added to the premiums on policies granted |jased, and thereby more widely to extend its usefulness, 
in former years, gives a total of fire premium exceeding | and establish, in still greater security, a remunerative 
£12,000. ‘The losses during the year in question amount to jusiness, and enhance the value of the capital stock as 
£6,978 12s.8d.; and as an index of the increase of the Com- | an investment. Mr. Bremridge, Mr. Cleobury, and Dr. 
pany’s business in the fire department, it may suffice to Curteis, three of the Directors, retire in ordinary rotation, 
state that the Government duty for the three-quarters end- | and offer themselves for re-clection.” 
ing Michaelmas, 1852, amounted to £1,959 Gs. 8d., while; The Secretary then submitted a supplementary state- 
the duty for the succeeding Christmas quarteramounted to ment showing the inerease of business during the last 
£1,511 2s. 7d. In addition to the local boards which, in| six months; the report was moved and adopted una- 
the last report, were stated to have been established in pjimously; the outgoing Directors and Auditors were 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Hull, the Directors have ye-elected; and after the usual complimentary votes the 
recently established a Board of Management in Leeds, proceedings terminated. ; 
composed of gentlemen eminently qualified by their ex- , 
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